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The Other P.R. 


N this special issue we have set out to epitomize the work and status of the Royal 
| Air Force midway through this fateful year of 1957. We have sought to convey 
the spirit and purpose of each Command, its problems, and where possible the 
means for their solution; to explain its systems of training; and to describe its daily 
tasks. In this we have met with understanding, enthusiasm and hospitality— 
hospitality of the kind which, when shown to itinerant journalists by busy officers 
in the midst of their duties, commands our special gratitude. From Malaya to 
Maidenhead, from Bahrain to Bomber Command, the Service has declared open 
house for Flight representatives. 

By A.O.C.s and aircraftmen alike we have been accorded complete frankness in 
discussion. Quite naturally, in these security-ridden times, such candour was only 
possible on the understanding that our articles should be scrutinized by the 
approved authorities; and for their work in seeing this “vetting” through, the Air 
Ministry’s Chief Information Officer and his staff deserve our particular thanks. 
Here we may endorse the remarks of Mr. P. B. Lucas in the recent Debate on the 
Air Estimates. “As one who has been a fairly consistent critic of the publicity 
arrangements of the Air Force in the past few years,” said Mr. Lucas, “I am bound 
to say now that I think these services have recently shown a great improvement. 
Much more vigour, life and imagination is being put into Air Ministry publicity 
than in the past, and I should like to say that this is a very welcome improvement. 
It is an improvement which will have to be sustained over the next few years if the 
Air Force is to persuade the British people, parents, schoolteachers, and indeed, the 
youth of the country, that there is still a worthwhile career in the Service.” 

That this improvement is, indeed, being sustained is apparent from our experi- 
ence in preparing this issue—which, therefore, is more than a salute and 
acknowledgment to the fighting R.A.F. It is a fraternal “thank you” to our 
supposedly chairborne friends at the Air Ministry. 


Can Jets Break the Cost Barrier? 


possible that one argument is more right than another. Take, for example, 
jet airliners versus turboprop airliners. Which will earn more profit for the 
airline industry? 

This question has kept manufacturers happy (and airlines on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown) for years. We recall the soothing sanity of some words 
written—18 months ago now—by a good friend of ours in Shell : 

“The turboprop airliner has been claimed as most suitable for short haul, medium 
haul, long haul and no haul at all; as an interim type until the turbojet transport was 
developed and as a long-term replacement for that interim type, the turbojet trans- 
port. The same dizzy sequence has been propounded in favour of the turbojet 
transport, with the added diversion of some beautiful manipulative arithmetic on 
the economics of high speed.” 

Nicely said, and almost as appropriate today as when it was written. Almost, 
but not quite. Since that time the jet tide has risen and flowed strongly—but not 
on account of the jet’s lower operating costs. We pointed out only recently that, 
throughout all the cost controversy recorded in our pages, no really convincing 
academic case had been put forward for the jet. It seemed that the jet protagonists 
were content merely to claim “competitive” operating costs—arguing that greater 
profits for the operator would be derived from the higher revenues that jet travel 
would attract, and so on. 

Not even the jet protagonists would come out into the open with the unequivocal 
claim that, job for job, contemporary design for contemporary design, the jet is 
actually cheaper to operate (except on the very short stages) than the turboprop. 
But now, two men who have been working on the design of jet transports for 
12 years, Messrs. R. M. Clarkson and D. R. Newman of de Havilland, have made 
this very claim, and they substantiate it in a paper which we shall be publishing 
next week. It is a new and—if upheld—portentous argument. 


T= best controversies arise not when someone is wrong, but when it is 














FROM ALL 


New Middle East Base? 


HEN he returned last Sunday from his visit to military 

installations in Aden, Kenya and Libya the Minister of 
Defence, Mr. Duncan Sandys, was asked if Kenya would be 
Britain’s new Middle East base. He said there was no doubt that 
“emphasis had shifted” from the Suez Canal to the Arabian 
Peninsula area, and that with the information he had gained he 
hoped to announce a decision shortly. [The situation at Aden is 
discussed in the M.E.A.F. section of this special R.A.F. issue, 
pages 878-880.] 


Avro’s Stand-off Bomb 
HE stand-off guided bomb which Avro’s Weapons Research 
Division has been developing, and which is to be produced in 
quantity, is described by managing director Sir Roy Dobson as 
“a highly successful weapon.” Sir Roy adds that it emphasizes 
the “paramount importance” of the Vulcan, which is designed to 
carry the bomb. 


Whirlwind Mk 7 
FIRS: T deliveries have been made to the Royal Navy of a new 
mark of the Westland Whirlwind helicopter. Designed speci- 
fically for anti-submarine operations, it is designated Whirlwind 
Mk 7 and will carry equipment and weapons for “detecting, seek- 
ing out and destroying its foe.” The first of the new Whirlwinds 
have been delivered to the Helicopter Flight of No. 700 Sqn. 
(Lt-Cdr. J. S. Sproule, R.N.) with whom they will undergo inten- 
sive proving trials prior to squadron service. They were handed 
over with their log books by Mr. E. C. Wheeldon, Westland 
managing director. 


Conway RCo.10 
AST week Rolls-Royce, Ltd., were permitted to announce 
officially that the civil Conway by-pass turbojet, now under 
intensive development, is the RCo.10 with a rating of 16,500 Ib 
(the highest figure so far announced for any civil engine). The 
basic engine is described as being 42in in diameter and 132.45in 
long. 

A total of 63 airliners are at present on order for four major 
operators with the RCo.10 as powerplant; 35 of these are the 
Vickers-Armstrongs VC-10s for B.O.A.C. and the remainder are 
a mixture of Boeing 707s and DC-8s. Development of the 
RCo.10 is being conducted in parallel with that of the military 
RCo.11, to be fitted to the Handley Page Victor B.2. At the recent 
Paris Salon the rating of the RCo.11 was revealed as 17,250 Ib. 


Third and Last 


ON June 19 the third and last of the nuclear devices to be deton- 
ated in the central Pacific as Operation Grapple was suc- 
cessfully exploded. It was dropped from a Valiant of 49 Sqn. 
commanded by S/L. A. G. Steele. As in the two previous tests, 
the target was in the vicinity of Malden Island, and it was stated 
that no fall-out occurred. 

It has been unofficially reported that this third weapon had a 
yield at least as great as that of the two previous bombs com- 
bined. This means that it must be well into the megaton class, 
and probably the most potent weapon yet dropped from a bomber 
of any Western nation. Surprisingly, it has even been unofficially 
suggested that the device was small enough to be carried by a 
Canberra. The success of this trial marks the completion of 
the current series of Operation Grapple nuclear tests and should 
open the way to British production of nuclear weapons—key to 
our defence planning. 
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QUARTERS 


Transcontinental Crusaders 


ARLIER this month two Chance Vought F8U-1 Crusaders 

(supersonic carrier-based fighters of the eee described in our 
issue of May 24) took off from U.S.S. Bon Homme Richard 
steaming off San Diego, California, and landed aboard U.S.S. 
Saratoga off the east coast of Florida. 

The distance of some 2,200 miles was covered in 3 hr 20 min, 
although “no attempt was made to set a record.” A single air 
fuelling was made in the Dallas/Fort Worth area of Texas, and 
the fact that the tankers were AJ-2s necessitated going down from 
45,000 to 25,000ft to make contact. The pilots were Captain 
R. G. Dose, commander of Air Development Squadron Three, 
and Lt-Cdr. Paul Miller Jr., the Squadron’s F8U project officer. 


High-Altitude Rocket Symposium 


ORGANIZED jointly by the Royal Aeronautical Society, the 
British Interplanetary Society and the College of Aero- 
nautics, Cranfield, a symposium on High-Altitude and Satellite 
Rockets is to take place at the College on July 18-20. The aim 
is to bring together people in the rocket and missile field, 
scientists engaged in high-altitude rocket investigations as part 
of the International Geophysical Year, and others, to discuss 
future non-military applications and developments of rockets. 
Among the lecturers at the symposium will be Prof. H. S. W. 
Massey, Ne a | College of London; Mr. W. H. Stephens, 
R.A.E.; Prof. D. Baxter, College of Aeronautics; Mr. K. J. 
Bossart, ke Astronautics; Dr. W. F. Hilton, Armstrong 
Whitworth;. Dr. N. C. Freeman, N.P.L.; Dr. A. W. Lines, R.A.E.; 
and Dr. L. R. Shepherd, A.E.R.E. 


Entries for the Coventry Meeting 


IGHT countries are represented in the final entry list for the 

British Lockheed Trophy International Aerobatic Competition, 
which is to take place at the National Air Race meeting at Baginton 
on July 12-13. Pilots and aircraft entered for this competition, 
and for the four class races at Baginton, are as follows :— 

Lockheed Trophy Competition. reat Britain: C. Nepean Bishop, 
C. Boddington, D. M. Hartas, P. J. Langstone, D. W. Phillips and F. S. 
Symondson (Tiger Moths); H. M. Kendall (Somers-Kendall SK-1). 
Belgium: W/O. A. Janssens, Royal Belgian Air Force (Stampe 
S.V.4bis). Czechoslovakia: K. Krenc, V. Krysta, M. Prikryl, J. Blaha 
(Moravan Zlin Z.226 Akrobats). France: L. Biancotto (Stampe- 
Renard S.R.7b), Le Chevalier d’Orgeix (Stampe S.V.4). Germany: 
J. Ederer (Zlin Z.126 Trener). Israel: H. Marom (Supermarine Spitfire 
8). Spain: J. Luis Aresti (CASA Bu 133 Jungmeister). Switzerland: 
Maj. F. Liardon (Bucker Bu 133 Jungmeister). 

Osram Trophy Race.—J. E. G. Appleyard (Chilton D.W.1la), W. H. 
Bailey (Chipmunk 22 or Hawk Trainer III), F/L. H. B. Iles (Miles 
M.18/2), J. R. Johnston (Hawk Trainer IIIT), J. N. Somers (Chipmunk), 
E. Noel Husbands (Proctor IID, W/C. R. H. McIntosh (Proctor III), 
P. Blamire (Gemini la), F. Dunkerley (Gemini). 

Kemsle Le @ | Race.—A. S. K. Paine (Proctor ID, T. G. Knox 
(Proctor III), A. Barker (Proctor III), E. Crabtree (Gemini 3a), G 
Marler (Falcon 6), S/L. j. Rush (Falcon 6), R. R. Paine (Hawk Speed 
6), F. Dunkerley (Mew Gull or Sparrowjet), H. M. Kendall (SK-1). 

Goodyear Trophy Race.—C. Gregory (Taylorcraft Plus D), J. E. 
Denyer (Auster J.1n), D. Hartas (Tiger Moth), W. P. Meynell (Tiger 
Moth), D. F. Ogilvy (Comper Swift), W. P. Bowles (Miles Monarch), 
G. Marler (Thruxton Jackaroo), J. Hill (Tipsy B. Trainer), S/L. J. 
Doran-Webb (Thruxton Jackaroo) 

“News Chronicle” Trophy Race.—J. M. Donald, D. W. Phillips, Miss 
M. McKellar, Miss A. A. Windle, N. H. Jones, N. D. Norman, A. G. 
Oldham, J. Harris, J. Pothecary, P. Vanneck (all in Tiger Moths). 


Nuclear Princesses ? 


‘THE possibilities of de-Cocooning one or both the Saunders-Roe 

Princess flying-boats now stored at Calshot and of using them 
for experimental work in connection with nuclear powerplants for 
aircraft has once again been raised. Rolls-Royce has been men- 
tioned as the supplier of the powerplant. 

For some years the Ministry of Supply, which owns the Prin- 
cesses, has been considering possible uses for the aircraft, including 
test-bed work, though nuclear powerplants have not been officially 
mentioned in this connection. Saunders-Roe have not received 
firm orders to rehabilitate the machines, but the company has for 
years been aware of their potential value as test beds for nuclear 
propulsion systems. 

Rolls-Royce are, of course, engaged on nuclear development 
work, but in this connection also no specific reference has been 
made to atomic powerplants for aircraft. The company was not 
prepared to comment on the most recent rumours about conversion 
of the Princesses. 


SLEEPING BEAUTIES: A view of Calshot, secured last week from 
“Flight’s” Miles Gemini, showing two of the Cocooned Princesses which 
have once again been mentioned in connection with nuclear power- 
plant experiments. (News item on this page.) “Flight” photograph 
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CARACAS - BOUND: 
This Canberra, easing off 
at Warton, Lancashire, 
is one of a number of 
B.8s for the Venezuelan 
Air Force. It was flown 
out last week by record- 
breakers J. W. Hackett 
and P. J. Moneypenny. 


Caravan and Aerojeep 


‘THE H.D.M. 106 light transport aircraft has been given the 
name Caravan. Announcing this, H.D. et M. (Aviation), Ltd. 
(the company formed jointly by F. G. Miles, Ltd., and the French 
Hurel-Dubois concern) say, “The word caravan is used in its 
original Persian sense, implying the safest and most economical 
means of transport over difficult country.” They add that the 
modern Anglo-Saxon meaning of the word is also appropriate 
in view of the 563 cu ft of cabin volume. 

It is also announced that the name Aerojeep has been given 
to the H.D.M. 107 light army assault transport and its derivatives. 


More Gliding Records 

THE good gliding weather of recent weeks re-appeared on 
Sunday last, producing a further crop of outstanding flights. 

An estimated total of 1,500 cross-country miles was flown that 

week-end from Lasham, and speed records were set up (subject to 

confirmation) from both Lasham and Dunstable. 

In an attempt to achieve a 500 km “diamond” flight, employing 
a dog-leg course to Perranporth, Philip Wills flew 450 km (280 
miles) in his Skylark 3 from Lasham. This is the longest distance 
flown by a sailplane in the U.K., but does not qualify as a straight- 
line distance record. A 300 km triangular speed record of 41.2 
m.p.h. was set up by Cdr. H. C. N. Goodhart, R.N., also in a 
Skylark 3 from Lasham. From Dunstable, Frank Foster in his 
Skylark 2 logged 48 m.p.h. over a 100 km triangle with turning 
points at Potton and Olney. 

Other notable flights included a women’s distance record of 150 
miles from Lasham to Liskeard by Mrs. Evie Deane-Drummond 
(Skylark 3); and Gold C distance flights by Dan Smith (Sky), Mike 
Garrod (Skylark 2); John Neilan (T.42) and. Charles Bentson 
(Olympia). Smith and Garrod flew from Dunstable to Plymouth, 
their declared goal, and Neilan from Lasham to Perranporth, also 
a goal flight with consequent “diamond.” Bentson flew from 
Dunstable to Tetcott, north of Plymouth. 


Austrian Acknowledgment 

A RECENT issue of the Austrian aviation journal Austroflug 
was entirely devoted to the British aircraft industry, and 

contained a message from our Minister of Transport and Civil 

Aviation. 


FLYING IN 


CORRESPONDENT writes: The active development of 

Bomber Command’s V-Force is a plain contradiction to 

the over-simple statements of the Government’s Defence 
White Paper that the aeroplane is to be replaced by the guided 
missile. Bomber Command is building up a corps d@élite to man 
V-bombers which will be the means of delivering the deterrent 
bomb for as far as anyone can see into the future. Pilots and crew 
members are being put through a fine sieve to find the best men 
to fly the new V-bombers. Said a‘senior officer, “It is simple. If 
you have a man with a £1,000,000 aeroplane strapped to his bottom, 
you have to get the best. That is all there is to it.” 

This is the eventual picture. The equipment of No. 3 Group is 
now complete, with squadrons stationed at Gaydon, Wittering, 
Wyton, Marham and Honington. Three Group will be re-equipped 
with Victors. No. 1 Group, at present equipped with Canberras, 
will have the Vulcan. As the Victors and Vulcans come into service 
a number of the Valiants will be converted into flight-refuelling 
tankers. This means that R.A.F. Bomber Command is being 
rebuilt, within its limited capacity, to have a global striking 
potential on the same basis as America’s Strategic Air Force. 

Last week the Air Ministry allowed air correspondents to fly 
for the first time in the hitherto heavily “restricted” Valiant. With 
memories of the wartime Lancasters, this was an experience. Here 
was bomber flying in comfort beyond the dreams of those crews 
who battered Germany. 

At 49,000ft the Valiant rides like a Comet—steady as a rock at 
upwards of 500 m.p.h. The crew of five are all enclosed in the 
sealed nose. Perched up in front, above the bomb aimer’s prone 
position, are the two pilots. Behind them, facing backwards, seated 


Commonwealth Air Force Honours 


HE names of a number of officers and N.C.O.s of the 

Commonwealth Air Forces appeared in the Birthday Honours 
List, as given below. (R.A.F. names in the list were published 
in our last week’s issue.) 


ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Companion: A. Cdre. (acting air vice-marshal) C. D. Candy, R.A.A.F. 
Officers: Wg/O. D. J. Carter, W.R.A.A.F.; G/C. C. Cc Probert, 
R.A.A.F.; W/C. J. W. Todd, R.N.Z.A.E. 
Members: Chaplain 3rd Class S. C. Calder, R.A.A.F.; F/L. A. J. C. 
Clark, R.N.Z.A.F.; S/L. C. C. C. Manson, R.N.Z.A.F.; W.O. S. Neviit, 
R.A.A.F.; F/L. E. W. F. Sunderland, R.A.A.F. 


AWARDS 

British Empire Medal (Military): Sgt. E. J. Brown, R.N.Z.A.F.; 
F/Sgt. J. W. Sharp, R.N.Z.A.F.; Cpl. R. A. White, R.A.A.F. 

Air Force Cross: $/L. S. D. Evans, R.A.A.F.; F/O. R. H. Kelly, 
R.A.A.F.; S/L. K. G. McAtee, R.A.A.F.; F/L. R. C. MacFarlane, 
R.N.Z.A.F.; S/L. R. A. Manners, R.N.Z.A.F. 

Queen’s Commendation for Valuable Service in the Air: F/O. S. N. 
Grant, R.A.A.F.; F/L. J. E. Wood, R.N.Z.A.F. 

Royal Red Cross, A.R.R.C.: Sect. Off. J. D. Kirwan, R.A.A.F.N.S 


How’s That? 


"THE annual cricket match between Fairey Aviation and Bos- 
combe Down Officers’ Mess, played at Boscombe last week, 
again resulted in a draw, each side scoring 85. Among the players 
were Mr. J. C. Macpherson, Fairey director and captain, Gordon 
Slade, Peter Twiss, Lt. P. B. Reynolds (Boscombe captain) and 
“Doc” Stewart. 


Chanute Award for Col. Everest 


AT the recent summer meeting of the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences in Los Angeles, Lt-Col. Frank K. Everest was 
presented with the 1957 Octave Chanute Award in recognition 
of “his outstanding contributions to the development of rocket- 
powered flight test techniques.” 

Col. Everest was the first pilot to fly the Bell X-2 research 
— and he made his eighth and final rocket flight on July 23 
ast year. 


THE VALIANT 


at a bench extending the entire width of the fuselage, are the two 
navigators and the electronics officer. Facing them is a battery of 
electronic equipment which is the heart and brains of the modern 
bomber. Navigation is automatic. For the bomb aimer there is an 
electronic brain which works out the problems of height, speed 
and drift. 

Within this sealed cabin you fly in shirt, trousers and overalls. 
The outside temperature may be — 80, but a button adjusts the 
inside temperature to just what you feel like. Pressurization is 
simple, too. For peacetime flying the cabin can be maintained at 
the equivalent of 9,000 feet. That, again, is like flying in the 
Comet airliner. The crew could dispense with oxygen, but they 
do not. 

In combat, the pressurization is between 20,000ft and 25,000ft. 
so that a sudden fracturing of the cabin would not be lethal. 

I flew under these conditions and was able to move about from 
the second navigator’s position to the bomb aimer’s post without 
the slightest difficulty. We were on 100 per cent oxygen. 

In emergency there is another button on the oxygen panel. 
When pressed, oxygen blasts into the mask to force it down into 
the lungs whether you like it or not. 

In the final emergency—bail out—this is the drill. Only the 
two pilots have ejector seats. The three crew members jump from 
the port-side door. The parachutes are fitted with an emergency 
oxygen bottle and a barometric control. Once out of the aircraft 
you pull the usual release handle, but the parachute will not open 
until you have dropped, say, 25,000ft. 

This is the sort of consideration that the new élite of the R.A.F, 
deserve, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of “Flight” is not necessarily in agreement with the views expressed by correspondents in these columns; 
the names and addresses of the writers, not for publication in detail, must in all cases accompany letters. 


Breakfast Singapore: Supper Lyneham 


OLLOWING the article you published in a recent issue about 

the Comet trip to Malta and back for lunch (March 29, p. 403), 
I thought the following might be of interest to you. 

On Wednesday, June 12, 1957, two of our crews had breakfast 
in Singapore and were back home at Lyneham at 2250 hr on 
the same day for late supper. Are we the first to have been in 
Singapore and England on the same day? 

The crews took off from Changi just after 1830 hr local 
Singapore time and arrived at Lyneham at 2250 Local Summer 
Time. The flight times were as follows :— 

Changi- Negombo - - - 1,760miles - - - 
Negombo-Aden - - - 2,420miles - - - 
Aden - El Adem - 2,220 miles - - - 4hr55 min 
El Adem - Lyneham - - 1,920 miles - - 4hr15 min 

Average speed at cruising altitude, 520 m. ph.; best speed at 
cruising altitude, 550 m.p.h. 

It was, incidentally, the same aircraft that flew your representa- 
tive “To Malta for Lunch”. 

The crews on the second occasion were captained by S/L. W. J. 
Harris, A.F.C., and F/L. A. Wilson, A.F.C. 

R.A.F. Lyneham. W. J. Harris, S/L., 

Officer Commanding, No. 216 Squadron 


3 hr 45 min 
5 hr 00 min 


Accuracy and Commonsense 


M*4Y I say how pleased I was with the points which were so 
cogently made by Mr. Yates in his article “Accuracy and 
Commonsense (June 14)? His remarks constitute a moral not 
only for aeronautical engineers but for all natural scientists. To 
come to appreciate the “cash value” of data as clearly as Mr. 
Yates has set out is a lesson we all must learn from science— 
as the history of experiment reveals. 

Thus Mr. Y ates, while he was actually discussing any plotted 
variables, x and y, in order to show how the observations and the 
resultant equation are actually related, might just as well have 
been discussing classical experiments—like that which resulted 
in the formulation of Boyle’s Law, for example. Too often 
students of physics and chemistry regard pu=cons. as a kind 
of description of two sharply intersecting lines. Boyle himself 
was quite clear that, if anything, he had here two diffusely 
intermingling ribbons of data. In fact he left it to his followers 
to extract the “law”. Myr. Yates’ message is really a kind of 
capsule from which can be expanded a general truth about the 
relation of data and mathematical summary in all of science. 

Cambridge. Norwoop RussELt HANSON, 

University Lecturer in Philosophy of Science. 


Airship Airliners 


I WAS particularly interested to see Lt-Cdr. Croker’s design-study 
[Correspondence, May 17] for a present-day commercial rigid 
airship, and I would like to put forward a study of my own. I have 
performed sufficient research on this to be reasonably confident that 
the figures quoted below are realistic, and could be achieved at the 
present time, without taking into account any possible future 
improvements. 

have in mind a | a little larger than that of Lt-Cdr. Croker, 
having a gas capacity of 13,500,000 cu ft and a gross lift of 400 tons, 
at sea level, when filled with helium. The dimensions would be 
950 ft length by 190 ft maximum diameter. Over 100,000 sq ft 
of floor space would be available for passenger and crew accom- 
modation. Construction would be conventional with a light alloy, 
or perhaps titanium, frame, and nylon (or similar plastic) cover 
and gas cells. The fabric cover w ee be just as durable 
as a necessarily thin metal hull, as 1 as being lighter, cheaper 
and easier to replace if necessary. 

The powerplant would consist of six Nomad engines, buried 
in the hull, driving strut-mounted propellers which could be 
swivelled to give direct vertical lift. Maximum speed would be 
about 122 kt I.A.S. and the ship would cruise at 100 kt on about 
11,500 s.h.p. The swivelling propellers could provide up to about 
120 tons of positive (or negative) lift and would enable the ship 
to land on to a retractable undercarriage, irrespective of whether 
it was “light” or “heavy,” without loss of gas or ballast. They 
could then hold the ship down whilst it was moored, the whole 
operation thus requiring only a small landing crew and a minimum 
of airfield facilities. 

The weight breakdown when loaded for an Atlantic crossing 
would be as follows: General hull framework, rigging, fins, con- 
trol car, etc., 65 tons; cover and gas cells, 35 tons; passenger and 
crew accommodation, 45 tons; powerplant, 12.5 tons; under- 


carriage, fuel and ballast tanks, water-recovery apparatus, radio 
and radar, electrics, hydraulics, air conditioning and miscellaneous 
fixed equipment, 20.5 tons; furnishings, 12 tons; food and stores, 
5 tons; crew, 15 tons; initial water ballast, 15 tons; fuel for 
3,250 n.m. plus 50 per cent reserves, 85 tons. 

The gross lift when flying at 2,000 ft would be only 380 tons, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that, with the power available plus 
the swivelling propellers, the ship could safely take off some 
30 tons heavier than air (in conformity with the current American 
practice on their non-rigid naval airships), so that a payload of at 
least 100 tons could be carried. This could comprise, say, 400 
passengers, each with 100 Ib of baggage, plus some 53 tons of 
freight. 

I have made no attempt to discover the precise operating costs 
of such a vessel, but, with the payloed achievable, rough calcula- 
tions which have been made give every reason for optimism and 
indicate cost figures considerably less than those for a conventional 

modern airliner. 

Providing ocean liner comfort, at a comparable price, and 
several times ocean liner speed, being inherently safe (despite pre- 
vious disasters, the causes of which are mostly very easily curable) 
a fleet of airships ought to be able to attract a considerable pro- 
portion of international passenger and express freight traffic, and 
should prove to be a sound financial proposition for its owners. 

Indeed. at a time when most aircraft constructors are searching 
desperately for something which is saleable, one feels that they 
might do worse than attempt to re-open the lighter-than-air 
market. A safe, practical and economic airship could be built and 
would provide superlative travel at a moderate cost. All it needs 
is someone with the courage and necessary resources to try it. 

London, E.4. S. M. BaLpwin. 


Up-to-date G.C.A. 


TH reference to Mr. J. M. Wilde’s letter in Flight for 

May 31, page 755, I would like to suggest that Mr. Wilde 
should pay a visit to the R.A.E.E. Airfield at Thurleigh, Bedford- 
shire, where he would see a G.C.A. system in operational use 
having all the features mentioned in his letter. All the equip- 
ment he would see has been designed and made in England. 

The Standard Telephones and Cables Type SLA.3 precision 
approach radar equipment installed at Thurleigh displays the 
elevation information on a 17-inch (diagonal) cathode-ray tube 
and the azimuth information on a separate similar tube. The 
console is so arranged that the elevation display is immediately 
above the azimuth display and one controller has the whole 
approach information. This display can either be installed in 
the radar-head vehicle for fully mobile use or (as at Thurleigh) 
the display is remoted to the control tower, as are the station 
surveillance radars, D/F., and the other sources of information. 

The British concept of G.C.A. has already divorced the pre- 
cision approach radar equipment from the other services, as it 
has been found operationally desirable. There are two types of 
British surveillance radars at Thurleigh, the long-range equip- 
ment made by the Marconi company and the short range by 
the Decca Radar company. The whole radar system is co-ordin- 
ated to cover modern aircraft operational requirements. 

It is a fact, therefore, that in this country there exists a British 
G.C.A. system at least as “up-to-date” as the Gilfilian equipment 
described by Mr. Wilde. 

New Southgate, London. F. H. Taytor. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
June 27 


July 1 British Institution of Radio Pagineess: 
Automation” a A Cambridge. 

June 29-30. Invitation Rally, La Baule 
July 5. Tiger Club: Aerobati: 
July 5-8. 
July 6-7. 
July 6-8. Invitation Rally, Deauville. 
July 9-14. : International Air Week. 


July 10. : 

July 12-13. Royal Aero Club: National Air Races, King’s Cup, and 
Lockheed Aerobatic Trophy, rg — 

July 14. Northamptonshire Aero Club: 

July 14. Wolve: ‘on Aero Club weiavitation | Rally. 

July 14. Yorkshire Club: At Home, Sherburn- -in-Elmet. 

July 17. Kr ¢  eegaoenoey for the National Champion- 


feld Club 
Wel Wallington. 
July 18-20. british ” ve ry Society, College of Aero- 


July 20-21. Bornhote 
Sept. 2-8. S.B.A.C. Show, 


“Electronics in 


ratcrnationst ‘paity Angers. 








3 Club: International Rally, Denmark. 
‘arnborough. 
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BREATH OF THE PAST: Free balloons being 
prepared for the start of the Netherlands race 
referred to in a paragraph below. 


HERE 
AND 


THERE 


M.o.S. Appointment 

THE Ministry of Supply announces that 
Mr. R. P. Probert has been promoted to 
deputy chief scientific officer and appointed 
Deputy Director, Engine Test Facilities, 
at the National Gas Turbine Establish- 
ment, Pyestock, Farnborough. 


R.Ae.S. Garden Party 


HISTORIC aircraft from the Nash and 
Shuttleworth Collections will be on view 
at the Royal Aeronautical Society’s gar- 
den party on September 15, and it is 
hoped to include the 1923 English Elec- 
tric Wren ultra-light aircraft. Attendance 
at the garden party is restricted to R.Ae.S. 
members and their friends. 


Sweden to Ethiopia 

THE C-in-C. of the Swedish Air Force 
training college, Col. Knut Lindahl, has 
been given two years’ leave to enable him 
to command the Ethiopian Air Force. 


Firebees for R.C.A.F. 


AN undisclosed number of KDA-1 Ryan 
Firebee target drones have been ordered 
by the R.C.A.F. Firebees are powered 
by a small turbojet, either the Fairchild 
J44 or Continental J96 (U.S.-built 
Marboré). 


Pioneer Commemoration 


A REPLICA of J. A. D. McCurdy’s Silver 
Dart—the first powered aircraft to fly in 
the British Commonwealth—is being con- 
structed at the R.C.A.F. base at Trenton, 
Nova Scotia. Mr. McCurdy made his 
first flight at Baddeck, Nova Scotia, in 
February 1908. 


New 3rd Air Force Commander 

COMMANDER of the United States 
3rd Air Force in Britain for more than 
three years, Maj-Gen. Roscoe C. Wilson 
leaves next month to take up a new post. 





CRUSADING in modern armour is Cdr. Jack 
Morrissey, U.S.N., seen climbing out of his 
F8U-1 Crusader at Patuxent River, Md. He is 
wearing the U.S. Navy's new full-pressure suit, 
which seems to offer complete protection for 
flight up to 80,000ft, for ejection and sub- 
sequent recovery from the sea, without exces- 
sively cramping the wearer's movements. 





He will be succeeded by Maj-Gen. Ernest 
Moore, Vice-Commander of Military Air 
Transport Service since August 1955. 
Appointed Deputy Commander of the 3rd 
Air Force is Brig-Gen. J. S. Holtoner. 
These appointments follow closely on a 
number of others made in the senior ranks 
of the U.S.A.F. (p. 760, Flight, June 7). 


Soviet Display Cancelled 

THE Soviet air display, which was to have 
been held at Tushino on June 30, has been 
cancelled through “poor weather prospects.” 


Inertial Parts Production 


THE A.C. Spark Plug Company is the 
latest concern to go into production in 
America with gyros and other equipment 
for inertial navigation systems. Sperry 
and Minneapolis Honeywell are already 
engaged in such work. 


The U.S.A.F. in Spain 
A SENIOR officer of a U.S.A.F. mission, 


Col. Kelly, said in Madrid recently that 
America’s £125m chain of air bases in 
Spain had now reached “limited opera- 
tional capability’—which meant that they 
could be used in emergency. The scheme 
includes a 485-mile fuel pipeline, now 
working, and one of the world’s longest 
runways—that at Torrejon, near Madrid, 
13,500ft in length. 


Dutch Balloon Race 


WINNER of the international balloon race 
for the Trophée du Ballon Libre, for which 
eight balloons competed from Hengelo, 
Holland, on June 16, was Albert van der 
Bemden of Belgium, who flew some 175 
km to a point south of The Hague. Mrs. 
Nini Boesman-Visser, winner of the Coupe 
Andries Blitz three times in succession, 
landed near Moorschoten and was placed 
second. For the first time for 20 years a 
balloon from the U.S.A. participated in a 
European race: a former U.S. Navy craft, 
it was manned by Mr. Francis Shields, Mr. 
Anthony Fairbanks and Mrs. Constance 
Wolf of Philadelphia. The Americans 
landed close to Nieuw Amstelveen, near 
Amsterdam. 


SYCAMORE CONVERSION by German pilots 

is now under way at Bristol Aircraft’s Weston 

Division. The first of the pilots taking the 

course are (left) Leutnant Hans Winznger 

and Oberleutnant J. Neuhaus. With them 

is Flug Kapitan W. E. Plath, German Ministry 
of Defence test pilot. 
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THE INDUSTRY 


British Aluminium Changes 


"THREE appointments have been announced by the British 
Aluminium Co., Ltd. Mr. S. M. Lawrence succeeds Mr. P. J. 
Ferguson (who has resigned to take up a post outside the 
aluminium industry) as export sales manager; Mr. P. L. Martyn, 
assistant manager (home sales), takes over responsibility for 
the unwrought and special products sales section in succession 
to Mr. Lawrence while continuing to be responsible for sales 
promotion activities; and Mr. R. J. Walsh has been appointed 
manager of the Manchester branch sales office—46 Fountain 
Street, Manchester, 2—on the retirement of Mr. J. R. Whitelegg 


Elliott Brothers (London) Appointment 


| I is announced that Mr. C. E. Roper has joined Elliott Brothers 
London), Ltd., as manager of their aviation division. Mr. 
Roper, who was born in Coventry and is a freeman of that city, 
was previously with the central management group of the Plessey 
Co., Ltd., and was seconded to the Plessey Development Com- 
pany as group production executive. He was responsible for the 
establishment of the Square D manufacturing facility in this 
country. 

Before joining Plessey, Mr. Roper was sales director and deputy 
managing director of Hobourn Aero Components, Ltd. 


Two New Castrol Directors 


T is announced that Mr. C. E. R. Millidge and Mr. A. A. Barr 

have been appointed to the Board of C. C. Wakefield and Co., 

Ltd., in conjunction with their present offices of manager, Castrol 
division and group publicity manager respectively. 

Mr. Millidge joined Wakefields in March 1918. In 1926 he was 
appointed Castrol Representative for the Bucks and Northants 
area. After Army service in World War 2, in which he attained 
the rank of major, he returned to the company and became assistant 
manager of the motor department and, two years later, manager. 
In 1952 he was appointed manager of the Castrol division. 

Mr. Angus Barr joined Wakefields 29 years ago as a junior in 
the publicity department and, in 1938, became assistant publicity 
manager under Mr. J. A. V. Watson. During the war he served 
with the R.A.F., returning to Castrol publicity in 1945. Three 
years later he became manager of his department and in 1955 
group publicity manager. 


Controlled-temperature Cabinet 


A CONTROLLED-temperature cabinet, one of the uses of 

which is found in research into problems of metal fatigue, 
has been designed by Lec Refrigeration, Ltd., Shripney Works, 
Bognor Regis, Sussex. Standard models are of 1.5 cu ft to 3 cu ft 
capacity and have a newly developed type of thermostatic control. 
With a single instrument incorporating a series of micro-switches 
and a very small bellows, a temperature range from — 130 deg F 
to +250 deg F is provided in one stage and indicated on a 
single dial. 


Hymatic Appointments 
‘THE Hymatic Engineering Co., Ltd., recently announced two 

appointments, those of Mr. G. B. Longbottom, B.Sc. (Hons.), 
A.M.1.Mech.E., as deputy technical manager and of Mr. H. J. 
Hyde, A.M.I.Mech.E., A.R.Ae.S., as project engineer. 

Mr. Longbottom joined Hymatic in 1949 and as a develop- 
ment engineer worked on the 3,000 Ib sq/in air compressor and 
various pressure-reducing valves for aircraft. In 1955, as senior 
development engineer, he took charge of the experimental 


Mr. W. H. Bowman, 
M.1.Mech.E., who has 
been appointed to 
the Board of High 
Duty Alloys, Ltd. 
Prior to this new 
appointment Mr. 
Bowman was a direc- 
tor of T.1. Aluminium, 
Ltd., and also of the 
Aluminium Wire and 


Cable Co., Ltd. 





























































A recent visitor to the G.Q. Parachute Co was Mr. J. W. Millard, 

chief of the Mechanical Engineering Division, Q.M. Research and 

Development Center, U.S. Army, Natick, Mass. Left to right are Air 

Marshal Sir Gordon Harvey, Mr. Millard, Sir Raymond Quilter (G.Q. 

managing director) and S/L. A. R. Albrecht. They are examining one 

of 66ft parachutes recently used for the record 15-ton supply drop 
by a Blackburn and General Aircraft Beverley. 


department at the Redditch works. Mr. Longbottom will in his 
new position act as deputy to Hymatic’s technical manager, Mr. 
H. R. Haerle, while continuing to be senior development 
engineer. 

Mr. Hyde joined the company (also as a development engineer) 
in 1952, shortly after retiring from the R.A.F., in which he had 
served since 1931. He has been concerned with development 
work on various Hymatic valves for aircraft, and in his new 
position will be responsible for technical liaison with the aircraft 
industry. 


Talbots’ Quarter Century 


At a luncheon held recently by the Talbot Tool Co., Ltd., 
celebrate 25 years’ existence, the managing director, Mr 
R. W. Griffiths, recalled that the company started manufacturing 
jig bushes in 1937 for a leading aircraft company and during the 
war years had produced over 20 million. 

Mr. Griffiths said that Talbots moved to their sales division 
office at 87 Borough High Street, London, S.E.1, in 1935 and 
into their present head office and works—“Grip” Works, Roedale 
Road, Brighton, Sussex—shortly after the war. 


New British Standards 


Four new aircraft standards have been published by the British 
Standards Institution. E.23, Guards for Feathering Switches 
in Aircraft, specifying requirements for the materials, dimensions 
and finish of the guards, has been issued to replace the M.o. z. 
specification A.G.S. 1640. The price of E.23 is ls 6d. SP. 119 
and 120, High-Tensile Steel Fork-foints (Unified Threads) for 
Aircraft, specify requirements for steel and corrosion-resisting- 
steel fork joints, and for their dimensions and finish; they cost 
2s 6d in one document. S.122, Low Nickel-Chromium Steel for 
Aircraft (Bars only) for the Manujacture of Hot Forged Bolts of 
}in-l}in shank diameter, specifies requirements for the chemical 
composition, manufacturing process and mechanical properties 
of the material and the condition in supply. $.122 costs Is 6d, 
and orders for it and the other new standards should be sent to 
the B.S.I. Sales Branch, 2 Park Street, London, W.1 


IN BRIEF 


W/C. H. P. Matthews, O.B.E., B.E.M., has been appointed 
a director of Zwicky, Ltd. 
* . * 

Mr. H. D. Burke has joined the Firestone Tyre and Rubber 
Co., Ltd., at Brentford, as manager of - aircraft tyre division. 
om * 
Mr. H. C. Deeprose, general manager of the C. E. Harper 
Aircraft C o., Ltd., has — egpemmed « the Board. 


Power Jacks, Ltd., are moving their ae offices from Valetta 
Road, Acton, to new premises at 353 Uxbridge Road, London, 
W.3 (Tel. Acorn 8692/3). 

* . * 

Mr. Robert Kris, B.Sc., formerly managing director of Welwyn 
Plastics, Ltd., and general manager of East Anglia Plastics, Ltd., 
has been appointed general manager of Aeroplastics, Ltd., 
Hillington, Glasgow, a subsidiary of the Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd. 
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VISCOUNT BRASS TACKS 


‘THE representatives of 32 Viscount customers who gathered at 
Weybridge last week experienced an aspect of after-sales ser- 
vice that probably has no parallel. For three days, these customers 
from all over the world got together to discuss with Vickers-Arm- 
strongs and with one another common problems and to learn of the 
means that had been found of resolving them. A completed 
questionnaire, submitted to Weybridge earlier, enabled the 
operators’ reports and manufacturers’ comments to be correlated 
in a printed volume, and this formed the basis for preliminary 
discussion. Afterwards, individual queries were answered during 
sessions with representatives of the company’s technical staff and, 
on the final day, accessory manufacturers were invited to discuss 
their own equipment with the operators. 

In arranging this fourth annual Viscount operators’ conference, 
Vickers were continuing a policy that they started soon after the 
first Viscounts entered service. The manner in which criticism 
was welcomed (there was down-to-earth discussion on every aspect 
of training, maintenance and operation) is evidence of the con- 
tinual process of improvement applied to the Viscount. 

The advantages of such a frank interchange extend a good deal 
beyond revised operating methods or modifications. Since not 
only the service department but also every appropriate Vickers 
design is represented at each conference, operating experience is 
quickly translated into better design. The Vanguard’s detail 
design no doubt owes much to this fact. 


NEW PILOT FOR THE A.R.B. COUNCIL 


"THE Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, Mr. Harold 
Watkinson, has appointed Capt. T. H. Farnsworth of 
B.O.A.C.’s Britannia Fleet as a member of the Council of the Air 
Registration Board in place of Capt. A. M. A. Majendie, whose 
term of service as the pilots’ representative on the A.R.B. expires 
on June 30. (Capt. Majendie, formerly of B.O.A.C., is now with 
Smiths Aircraft Instruments, Ltd.) 

Capt. Farnsworth joined the R.A.F. in 1924 and has been 
flying since 1929. In 1936 he joined Imperial Airways, and was 
concerned with the development of the Short-Mayo Composite 
aircraft and the D.H.91 Albatross airliner, later flying 
B.O.A.C.’s transatlantic Boeing flying-boat services. From the 
end of the war until 1951 Capt. Farnsworth was engaged on 
development work and had experience of Comet, Stratocruiser, 
Argonaut and Constellation aircraft; he joined the Britannia fleet 
in 1953. He received the Queen’s Commendation for valuable 
service in the air in 1954. 


LOCKHEED ON SUPERSONICS 


Two Lockheed engineers have spoken during recent days about 
supersonic and nuclear-powered transports. Dr. Louis N. 
Ridenour, director of research and development of Lockheed’s 
missile division, says that he expects the supersonic generation to 
begin in about 1975 with a transport capable of speeds up to 1,500 
m.p.h., or Mach 2.3 (This is ten years later than the date fore- 
cast by Mr. Hall L. Hibbard, Lockheed’s engineering vice-presi- 
dent, in an interview with Flight recorded in our January 4 issue.) 

r. F. A. Cleveland, in charge of nuclear-powered aircraft pro- 
jects : Lockheed’s Georgia division, makes some predictions 
about the appearance of “infinite range” nuclear-powered aero- 
planes. Wings—thin, simple and efficient, since the powerplant, 


landing gear and fuel would be carried in the tail; empennage— 
small, because there would be no centre of gravity change result- 
ing from fuel usage; windows—few, to avoid radiation; landing 
gear—very strong, because landing weight would be equal to take- 
off weight. 
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The first Vanguard fuselage—os shown 
in this photograph taken at Weybridge 
last week—is now being assembled on 
its massive production jigs. Note the 
size of the aft freight hold door and 
the pattern of rivet heads through the 
heavy layer of protective coating. The 
first aircraft is scheduled to fly in 
September next year; five aircraft are 
to be used for certification tr-als. 


CIVIL 
AVIATION 


“Flight” photograph 





MEXICO ORDERS BRITANNIAS 


ON June 20 Bristol Aircraft, Ltd., were able to confirm that 
Aeronaves de Mexico has purchased two Britannias. First 
reports that the airline had decided to buy Britannias came some 
weeks ago: it seems that the confirmation has been made possible 
by the fact that there is no longer any doubt that the Mexican 
airline will operate between the new route from Mexico City to 
New York. 

The aircraft concerned are Britannia 302s, part of B.O.A.C.’s 
original order for seven 300-series aircraft. These, it will be re- 
called, were released for export by B.O.A.C. (five went to 
Northeast). 

Within 24 hr of the announcement of the order, Aeronaves’ 
first 302 made its maiden flight at Belfast. Both aircraft are due 
for delivery in the autumn. This is the fifth export order for 
Britannias, and the fourth from the dollar area. 

Compared with Mexico’s chief airline, C.M.A., Aeronaves is a 
relatively small company, with a domestic route-network of 7,500 
miles. The fleet comprises 15 DC-3s, three DC-4s, four Convair 
340s and Constellations. The award of the route to New York, 
and the choice of Britannias to operate it, should considerably 
increase the airline’s stature. Commenting on his company’s 
choice of the Britannia, Sefior Carlos Ramos, chief executive and 
general manager of Aeronaves, said: “The competition we face 
on the Mexico-New York run is extremely stiff; not only does 70 
per cent of the traffic originate in the United States, but our 
American competitors have a hundred sales offices to our one; 
furthermore, the natural tendency of the American is to fly with 
his own flag carriers. But I believe that the Britannia, available 
two to three years ahead of any competitive type, will put Aero- 
naves in a leading position on all its routes, by setting entirely new 
standards of passenger comfort, quietness and lack of vibration. 
These advantages, together with its superior speed, will, I am 
convinced, obtain a fair share of the traffic for Aeronaves.’ 


CONSERVATIVE CRITICS OF B.O.A.C. 


HE Bow Group, a body of “younger Conservatives,” has issued 

a memorandum entitled “Private Enterprise in British Air 
Transport.” In it reference is made to the recent Central African 
Airways/B.O.A.C./Hunting-Clan controversy. 

The Bow Group asks whether it will be worth B.O.A.C.’s while 
to pay C.A.A. the agreed £1,750,000 (over ten years) for the right 
to operate C.A.A.’s services between the U.K. and the Federation. 

“The existing volume of C.A.A. traffic is,” says the Group, 
“quite small. In 1956 C.A.A. carried only about 2,000 passengers 
in each direction. Assuming a somewhat optimistic growth rate 
of 15 per cent per annum, this would represent a total of 96,000 
passengers during the ten-year period of the B.O.A.C. offer. 
Related to the B.O.A.C. price of £1,750,000 this is equivalent to 
over £18 per passenger. (At the more realistic growth rate of 10 
per cent per annum the cost per passenger would rise to £25.) 
With an average net revenue of no more than £100 per passenger 
it is difficult to see how B.O.A.C. can expect to make a profit out 
of this extra traffic, for between 4s and 5s out of every £1 will be 
paid to C.A.A. If the traffic failed to increase for any reason rv 
disturbance in the Federation for instance) the loss to B.O.A.C 
would be considerable. 

“It would appear,” concludes the memorandum, “that no air- 
line today, and certainly not B.O.A.C., is so profitable as to offer 
such terms for acquiring new business. The inescapable con- 
clusion is that B.O.A.C. has deliberately, as an act of long-term 
policy, undertaken to incur heavier losses, or reduced profits, for 
the express purpose of avoiding competition from private enter- 
prise British companies.’ 
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CIVIL AVIATION... 


CAPITAL’S FINANCIAL HEALTH 


‘THE vice-president of Capital Airlines, Mr. J. B. Franklin, 
recently told the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
that Capital would show an oi profit of approximate!y 
£215,000 during May. Later Mr. i. Carmichael (president) 
revised this estimate: the profit 3 be only £170,000. Further- 
more, said Mr. Carmichael, his company’s situation was “critical.” 
He predicted a net loss of some £920,000 for the current year, 
compared with an estimated profit of nearly £720,000. He said of 
the Viscount: “We would be in a sorry shape today without it.” 

But he admitted that the prospects of getting any more Viscounts 

“are not now visible.” 

Asked about the possibility of his renewing Capital’s Comet 
order, Mr. Carmichael said that he expected to “reactivate” the 
order “in the very near future.” He gave no details as to type— 
4, 4A or 4B—or quantity, but said that delivery would be in “early 
1959.” The original order (for four Comet 4s and ten 4As) was 
deferred on May 8. 

It will be recalled that one of the reasons given by Capital for 
deferring its orders for 15 more Viscounts and 14 Comet 4 and 
4As was the difficulty of selling its old piston-engined equipment. 
Capital, said Mr. Carmichael, put 12 Constellations on the market 
for a package price including “all related inventory” of 
£5,350,000. He added that, even though the price had been 
reduced to £3,200,000, “there is absolutely no market for them.” 

It is to be hoped that B.O.A.C. are not finding the same diffi- 
culty in disposing of their own Constellation 749As. One was 
sold in May to Pacific Northern Airlines of Seattle and the remain- 
ing 15, said B.O.A.C. at that time, would be sold during 1957. 


TALKING ROUTES WITH THE U.S.A. 


ROBABLY never before has the U.S. Government been in so 

difficult a position with regard to the granting of traffic rights 
to foreign airlines. As the world’s largest generator of air traffic 
the U.S.A. has to strike a careful balance between the demands of 
its own airlines and those of foreign carriers. The U.S. Govern- 
ment has negotiated, in an enlightened manner, more than 40 
separate bilateral agreements with foreign countries. 

But now, say the U.S. airlines (for whom the Air Transport 
Association have been speaking most vehemently in recent weeks), 
the Government’s policy “of giving something for nothing” to 
foreign governments seriously threatens their business. Matters 
came to a head over the Dutch request for traffi_ . on in Cali- 
fornia, which B.O.A.C. and S.A.S. already enjoy. K.L.M. were 

refused these rights mainly because of the A.T.A.’s vehement 
protests, and the Dutch had to be content with the new route 
between New York and Houston and down to Curacao. 

The latest U.S. domestic quarrel has developed over the Qantas 
request for an extension of its trans-Pacific service to California 
across the U.S.A. to the great Atlantic gateway of New York 
and thence to London. The Australian airline, say A.T.A., “has 
absolutely no business serving as a U.S. transcontinental airline or 
becoming a New York-London airline.” And this in spite of the 
fact that the U.S. Government is seeking in return (according to 
the Australian delegation which has just returned home from the 
U.S.A.) new routes into and out of Australia to Africa and Asia, 
and a new route over the South Pole between Australia and South 
America. 

'To add further fuel to the fire, it is known also that Sabena are 
seeking U.S. transcontinental rights from New York to California. 

All this serves as background to the newly re-opened talks in 
London between the British and U.S. Government about future 
routes. 


NAVIGATORS DISCUSS COLLISIONS 


A JOINT meeting of the Institutes of Navigation of Britain, 
France and Germany was held at the Royal Geographical 
Society, London, on June 5, 6 and 7, for the purpose of discussing 
the avoidance of collision both in the air and at sea. 

The meeting heard Col. P. Gaudillére present a paper on 
Electronic Methods of Avoiding Collisions in the Air. Col. 
Gaudillére is the originator of the French hyperbolic “radio web” 
navaid, now operating on a trial basis in the Paris area. It incor- 
porates a valuable anti-collision function in that, in addition to 
providing a pilot with positional information it also displays to 
both him and A.T.C. his position in relation to other aircraft. 
There is a school of thought which believes that the solution to 
the collision problem lies in such information being available in 
the cockpit. 

The gist of subsequent papers was that reliance on the produc- 
tion of a proximity warning indicator was at present somewhat 
optimistic, although it would appear that the “radio web” system 
had gone a long way towards achieving a suitable answer. Another 
possibility was an airborne system that would detect the infra-red 
radiations from other aircraft. It was suggested that an infra-red 
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The chairman of But- 
ler Air Transport, Mr. 
C. A. Butler, talks 
shop with fellow-Aus- 
tralian Mr. D. S. 
Stewart of Bristol 
Aircraft. Mr. Butler 
had just heard that 
all of his three D.H. 
Elizabethans—he has 
just bought them from 
B.E.A. for £400,000— 
had arrived safely in 
Sydney. According to 
D.H. test pilot George 
Errington, who 
accompanied the 
B.E.A. crews, their 
Bristol Centaurus 
engines behaved 
“faultlessly.” 


proximity-warning indication would be flying within a year. 

Summing up, W/C. E. W. Anderson said it had been estab- 
lished that an electronic air collision avoidance system was needed. 
It was evident that the industry was not yet able to offer such a 
system, and it was felt that to insist on a comprehensive solution 
might well retard the development of other interim systems. Pre- 
occupation with the ideal theoretical solution should be set aside 
and a number of attacks made on limited objectives. 


STRATOCRUISER POSTSCRIPT 


AN. author’s amendment which should have been incorporated 
in the article “The Stratocruisers Carry On” (June 14) 
affects the totals given for service hours of the P.A.A. fleet. The 
fifth paragraph of the article should have begun: “From April 1, 
1949, to April 1, 1956, their B-377 fleet (including the eight 
additional 377s acquired from A.O.A. in 1951) flew the huge 
total of about 372,000 airframe hours, logging approximately 
115,397,500 miles. During this seven-year period, the Boeings 
carried over two million passengers on more than 13,000 Atlantic 
and over 6,000 Pacific crossings.” 


CROYDON AIRPORT 


A SEQUEL to the Croydon Chamber of Commerce meeting 
on the future of Croydon Airport (which we reported on these 
pages last week) was a meeting on June 19 of a committee of the 
airport users. All who attended agreed unanimously that they 
would prefer to remain at Croydon in spite of the risk that they 
would outgrow the airport and then have nowhere to go. Repre- 
sentatives were chosen to join the Chamber of Commerce 
committee studying the question, which is shortly to make repre- 
sentations to the Government for retention of the airport. Three 
arguments are being advanced: (1) For charter operators the cost 
of moving to Gatwick would be uneconomic; (2) for most other 
users the aerodrome is quite large enough and is within easy reach 
of London; (3) Croydon does not want to lose the business and 
prestige value of its old-established airport. 


BREVITIES 


‘THE new Spanish private operator Trabajos Aereos Enlaces has 
ordered three Fokker Friendships, for delivery in the spring of 
1999. T.A.E. also has taken an option on three more Friendships. 


* * * 


AB.O.AC. Britannia left London on June 18 on the first proving 

flight to Tokyo. Schedules are due to begin on July 16. 
* * 7 

A Swissair DC-3 on a training flight crashed into Lake Con- 
stance on June 18. All nine of the crew, five of them trainee pilots, 
were killed. 

* * * 

The annual I.A.T.A. Technical Conference is to be held at 
Miami from November 18 to 29. The chairman of the Technical 
Committee, Capt. J. W. G. James of B.E.A., will. preside. 

+ * * 


A de Havilland summary of Comet progress provides confirma- 
tion that B.O.A.C.’s Comet 4s will be fitted with both thrust 
reversal and noise suppressor devices. These are now on test. 

* * * 


A report from Singapore states that the Governments of Singa- 
pore, the Federation of Malaya and Borneo plan to buy a con- 
trolling interest in Malayan Airways, while B.O.A.C. will buy the 
shares held by the Straits Steamship Company. 
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From the Secretary of State for Air, 
the Right Hon. George R. Ward, M.P. 


WAS very pleased indeed to learn 

from the Editor of Flight that he 
was planning a major Royal Air Force 
edition this summer. The timing seemed 
to me to be particularly apt and I wel- 
come this opportunity of contributing 
a personal message to this special issue. 

1957 will go down in history as the 
year of challenge. Britain’s future 
defence policy, which was announced 
this spring, places on the Royal Air 
Force the great and prime responsi- 
bility of preventing war. The chal- 
lenge here is implicit—to show that 
the Service can wield nuclear power to 
the full and provide Britain’s own 
deterrent to any aggressor. The Vali- 
ants of 49 Squadron and their aircrews 
have given the first proof of this at 
Christmas Island while the greater 
range and speed of the Vulcans and 
Victors will ensure even greater ability 
to cope with the challenge. 

With the nuclear challenge comes the 
challenge of the guided weapon and 
the rocket, the unmanned and less con- 
ventional means of defence and attack. 
These new weapons are today at a 
stage of development when their manu- 
facture and eventual use by the Service 
can be seen as a probability—they have 
ceased to be algebraical formule. At 
first this may have looked as if the 
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pilot’s day might soon be over. But the 
truth is now quite clear: there will 
always be a place for the pilot in the 
Royal Air Force whether his duties 
take him on supersonic flights; in long- 
range maritime or transport aircraft; or 
using his knowledge of the problems of 
the air to control guided weapons sites. 
More than 2,000 officers and men have 
already been trained in these new 
weapons and they are eager to test and 
try them. The Royal Air Force looks 
forward with interest and enthusiasm 
to the ever-increasing scope and variety 
of the operational and technical tasks 
it will have to face in the future. 

Though 1957 is the year of challenge, 
the years to come will be no less impor- 
tant testing-times. But the all-regular 
Service of the early sixties will mark 
the beginning of a new chapter in 
R.A.F. history. Flight’s readers, their 
sons and their daughters are helping 
us meet the challenge of today. I am 
sure they will wish to share with us 
the adventures of tomorrow and gain 
the laurels that go with both in the 
years to come. 


From the Chief of the Air Staff, 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Dermot A. Boyle, 
G.C.B., K.C.V.O., K.B.E., A.F.C. 


T is seven years since a Chief of the 

Air Staff had the honour of address- 
ing a message to the readers of Flight 
and I am delighted to be given now this 
opportunity of recording a few words 
about the Royal Air Force. 

As in 1950, when we had embarked 
on a period of rapid expansion under 
the impetus of the Korean War, we 
stand today on the threshold of a new 
era in our history. Our V-bomber 
force, equipped as it is with aircraft 
which are second to none in the world, 
has just demonstrated in dramatic 
fashion the British contribution to the 
megaton nuclear deterrent and the first 
members of our family of guided 
weapons have recently shown their 
deadly capabilities. 

What will be the effect of these 
weapons on the Royal Air Force? 
First, it must be realized that the 
changes in our shape and size will be 
evolutionary, not revolutionary. We 








have for long planned the smooth and 
progressive introduction of our guided 
weapons into squadron service—first, 
air-to-air weapons for our fighters, fol- 
lowed by surface-to-air weapons in 
their support and then, for the offen- 
sive, the guided “stand-off” bomb and 
later the ballistic missile. Unfor- 
tunately, all these weapons will not 
come into our hands overnight but, 
as in turn they do, they will take their 
appointed place side-by-side with com- 
bat aircraft of many réles and types 
in the Royal Air Force’s contribution 
to this country’s defence. All these 
weapons, manned and unmanned, must 
be flown and operated by men under- 
standing the techniques of the air and 
skilled in the science of air warfare. 
Consequently, our need for full-career 
officers in the General Duties Branch 
remains unchanged and we shall still 
be able to offer them every bit as good 
a career, in the air and on the ground, 
as we have always done. 

Can there, indeed, be a more honour- 
able or inspiring task than manning the 
force which makes such a major con- 
tribution to the peace of the world and, 
in the event of failing to prevent a war, 
provides the only possible instrument 
of victory? These tasks rest firmly with 
the Royal Air Force, which has already 
once in its relatively short life saved 
this country from defeat and slavery. 
Should it again be put to the test, it 
will not be found wanting. 
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The Royal Air Force 
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From Air Chief Marshal 

Sir Harry Broadhurst, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., 

Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
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BOMBER COMMAND 


[% the last war Bomber Command's offensive against Germany was conducted 

without pause, and with steadily mounting weight and efficiency, over a period 
of more than five years. As the days, months and years slid by, the lessons 
learned, and new developments, new techniques and new aircraft, were woven 
into the pattern of attack in a process of continuous evolution and expansion. 
Britain, happily, was shielded from large-scale enemy attack while her own offen- 
sive power was built up. Time was on our side; time won by Fighter Command 
in the Battle of Britain and by Bomber Command in its attacks on Peenemunde 
and the enemy V-weapon launching sites. At the end of the war the power and 
efficiency of Bomber Command far exceeded its early capabilities. A million 
tons of bombs had been dropped. The U.S. Strategic Air Forces, who joined in 
the offensive with us, dropped an equal amount, making a total of two million 
tons of bombs. Under this weight of attack Germany's war industry slowly 
collapsed and with it her ability to continue the fight. 

All this is a matter of history. The unsurpassed skill, determination and courage 
of our bomber crews is now indelibly written into the spirit of Bomber Command; 
but the once-familiar names of Whitley, Hampden, Wellington and Mosquito, 
and Stirling, Halifax and Lancaster, have given place to Canberra, and Valiant, 
Vulcan and Victor. The new breed of bombers fly more than twice as fast, twice 
as high and twice as far as their famous predecessors. The bombs of the last 
war have given way to nuclear weapons. It is a sobering thought that one modern 
bomber in a single sortie can unleash as much explosive energy as that contained 
in all the bombs dropped in the Anglo-American bomber offensive against Ger- 
many. The destruction inflicted through the years of the last war can now be 
wrought in a matter of days or even hours. 

We all hope there will never be a nuclear war. It is unthinkable that this country 
would ever start one. But should such a war be thrust upon us, the primary British 
responsibility for instantly retaliating and suppressing it will fall upon Bomber 
Command. Time will not again be on our side. There will be no opportunity to 
build up a bomber force, train crews and evolve techniques. We must have ready 
in peace the instrument we will need in war. Neither must we forget that the 
enemy,to avoid the consequences of his aggression, may well attempt, by a surprise 
attack, to destroy our bombers before they can retaliate. Bomber Command 
must at all times be ready to fulfil its mission at the drop of the hat. That is our task. 

Our new V-bombers are second to none in the world. As they roll off the 


production line they are matched with aircrew and technical personnel who are experienced, trained for the job, and of 
the highest calibre. In their squadrons the aircrew undergo a carefully devised scheduie of training to bring them up to, 
and maintain them at, a very high level of operational efficiency. As they become operationally efficient they are briefed 
and trained for the specific missions they will execute in war. It is significant that Bomber Command crews and aircraft 
dropped the weapons and performed many of the ancillary flying tasks in the recent nuclear tests in Australia and. the 
Pacific. Today the Command has a formidable and expanding nuclear potential. 

In any future global war Bomber Command and the U.S. Strategic Air Forces will act in concert, as they did in the last 
war. It is to be hoped that our combined strength and determination will deter a potential enemy from committing the 
supreme act of folly; but should it not, Bomber Command's task will be to “Strike hard, Strike sure’—and on the instant. 


The Avro Vulcan B.1 (below, left) is now in service. New ‘’Flight” photographs of this bomber appear on page 865. 
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Vickers-Armstrongs Valiant B.1s and English Electric Canberra B.6s of Bomber Command. 


sidered to be most forcefully ensured by the possession of 

a mighty deterrent to any aggression. This deterrent takes 
the form of a force of bombers, armed with nuclear weapons, 
which stands ready at any hour of any day to take off and strike 
a crushing blow which should stop the aggressor déad in his tracks. 
By definition, this deterrent is a defensive weapon; and, para- 
doxically, it can be regarded as truly effective only if it never has 
to go into action, for its main object is to discourage and prevent 
aggression rather than to counteract it. No one in his right mind 
would contemplate the use of such a weapon except in the direst 
emergency. 

For years this deterrent has been discussed and awaited; and 
now it is definitely in being. Bomber Command has its full com- 
plement of Vickers-Armstrongs Valiants (four Rolls-Royce Avon) 
and has formed them into a more powerful striking force than 
Britain has ever before possessed. The crews are picked to a man, 
highly trained and fully alive to their tremendous responsibilities. 
Their skill is proven and their morale is as high as it can be. Even 
now the Valiants are being joined in operational service by the first 
Vulcan B.ls (four Bristol Olympus); and Handley Page Victor 
B.1ls (four Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire) will soon follow. 

The face of Bomber Command has changed indeed. During 
World War 2, a few squadrons were formed with picked crews and 


[’ the present world situation, the security of Britain is con- 


given special assignments, No. 617 being a famed example of such 
a formation. But today the whole V-force is a picked body 
equipped with the finest bombers to be found anywhere. It is safe 
to presume that the nuclear weapons are available for use, and the 
work which Bomber Command crews have done in the nuclear- 
weapon tests at Christmas Island and in Australia has given them 
first-hand experience of the delivery of such weapons. As with 
more conventional bombs their marksmanship proved to be 
excellent. 

The Valiant force has now been operational for Some consider- 
able time. Though the introduction of this new type of force has 
led to quite extensive reorganization, it has not called for any 
major change in operational thinking: Bomber principles were 
fully established in World War 2; but, because of the vastly 
increased potential of the V-force and the need for rapid action, 
operating methods have been placed more nearly on a war footing. 
Security precautions have been very greatly increased. All V-force 
airfields have been divided into areas of varying secrecy. Anyone 
whose duty requires him to work on the airfield carries a pass 
bearing his photograph and a list of the specific areas which he 
may enter. The aircraft themselves are closely guarded at all times 
and various compounds are surrounded by high wire fences and 
lit up at night. This is in some ways similar to the conditions 
which have existed for some years in the wings of the U.S.A.F. 


The Handley Page Victor 8.1, which will shortly be following the Vulcan into squadron service. 
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The three V-Bombers, Vulcan, Victor and Valiant, on the tarmac at Boscombe Down, where development work continues. 
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Strategic Air Command, but the British security system and out- 
look are very much less obtrusive and certainly less dramatic in 
their working. Nevertheless, Bomber Command is achieving 
results very similar to those of S.A.C. 

Yet the mighty deterrent potential is there and ready to go at 
any hour of the day. Single V-bombers, or groups of them, can 
be deployed either within the United Kingdom or far abroad at 
a moment’s notice. Each crew knows where to go and what to do. 
This applies also to the Canberra force, whose standards are no less 
high. Its réle is, however, primarily to provide bomber support 
for SACEUR in case of a land attack on NATO countries. 

A vital element in the use of the V-force is to know when to 
tell the bombers to start on their way to their targets. For this 
purpose every source of warning of impending attack is carefully 
watched. 

The Suez operation and the Christmas Island tests provided 
valuable experience; and weekly exercises in the Command, 
coupled with intensive bombing training, serve to raise and main- 
tain efficiency. Both visual and radar bombing results are proving 
very good and a team of three Valiants and three Vulcans is to fly 
to Florida in October to compete in the S.A.C. tombing champion- 
ships. The crews are now being picked on the strength of their 
results in training and will be given special intensive training in 
Britain and a three-week acclimatization period in America before 
the actual contest. 

Meanwhile, the routine practice sorties continue, preceded each 
time by a three-and-a-half-hour briefing session, and each squad- 
ron is sent abroad for a month to achieve in the field that final 
polish which will weld it into a crack fighting unit. Aircrew 
normally remain in the V-force for five years, regardless of pro- 
motion, so that continuity is maintained and the requirement for 
expensive training minimized. The ground crew are formed into 
teams which look after each V-bomber and are led by a Crew Chief, 
himself a highly trained N.C.O. The Crew Chief looks after his 


A Valiant 8B (PR) K.!I, 
serial number WZ393. 
Valiants of this mark 
are equipped to act 
os__ flight - refuelling 
tankers, or as receivers. 


aircraft from its production onwards. He watches over it and goes 
with it to each major overhaul. Other teams of technicians form 
snag-crews to see to faults requiring special field work; and 
rather-larger-than-normal second-line servicing teams undertake 
the more detailed work in the station workshops. 

The V-bombers are, of course, equipped to deliver both con- 
ventional H.E. bombs and nuclear weapons. At present both these 
are of the free-falling type but—some time in the not-too-distant 
future—the first stand-off bombs will become available. These are 
propelled and guided and are particularly useful for penetrating 
heavily defended target areas. They also represent the half-way 
point between the free bomb and the complex bombardment 
missile. 

To be of any operational value an ICBM (intercontinenta! 
ballistic missile) force would have to be held at almost instant 
readiness; certainly it should be able to fire several rounds in less 
than an hour, from an alert being sounded, irrespective of when 
the call should come. This, and the many other factors involved, 
naturally present their own particular problems. 

The manned V-bomber suffers few of these difficulties. In 
addition, air-dropped weapons tend to decrease rather than in- 
crease in size; and the very large bomb-bays of the V-bombers are 
hardly likely to become too small for later weapons. 

Navigation, bomb-aiming and the many aspects of crew- 
training and efficiency have all been carefully developed to 
meet the highly specialized and exacting requirements of the 
V-force. All the years of planning and testing which have gone 
to the makings of the force and its equipment in the ten years 
since bo first firm specifications were issued are now bearing fruit. 

ber Command has its H.Q. near High Wycombe. -The 
Cumaend is broadly divided into two groups, Nos. } and 3, from 
each of which depend a number of operational stations. A certain 
amount of reorganization is now taking place so that in due course 
the Vulcans and the remaining Canberras will be concentrated in 
No. 1 Group and Valiants and Victors in No. 3 Group. Each 
group runs its own O.C.U.s, those for Canberras at Bassingbourn 
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“Flight” photograph 


An Avro Vulcan B.1 uses its Irving braking parachute on landing at Waddington. 
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and for Vulcans at Waddington naturally being administered by 
No. 1 Group. The other group runs Valiant and Victor O.C.U.s 
together at Gaydon. It also administers the Central Reconnais- 
sance Establishment, which co-ordinates reconnaissance problems 
and operations, and the Bomber Command Development Unit, 
which carries out operational trials of new equipment. 

The Canberra force was, of course, distributed through both 
groups, but a reorganization programme is now well under way 
to concentrate these aircraft in No. 1 Group and to concentrate 
a larger number of Canberras in each of a rather smaller number 
of squadrons. This is being done purely as an administrative 
economy. A number of Canberra squadrons are also being re- 
equipped with V-bombers, and the aircraft so released are being 
used to re-equip squadrons already under the command of the 
Middle East and Far East Air Forces. 

All V-bombers will remain under the direct control of Bomber 
Command and will have their main bases in the United Kingdom, 
but at very short notice groups of these aircraft can be deployed 
to airfields in the Middle and Far East; and in such cases they 
might be placed under the operational direction of the local 
commander-in-chief. 

An example of this rapid deployment was seen in the Suez 
operations last year, when Canberras and Valiants began opera- 
tions from Malta and Cyprus a matter of hours after being ordered 
to move from their English bases. In cases of this kind Transport 
Command aircraft follow up with servicing personnel and equip- 
ment. ‘he heaviest ground equipment for servicing, which is not 
easily air-transported at short notice, is already pre-stocked at 
a number of bases abroad for just such an eventuality. 

Transport support for operations abroad is obviously a vital 
factor in maintaining true mobility for a bomber force; and so far 
Transport Command has always provided the necessary aircraft, 
even at very short notice. It is not, therefore, considered necessary 
that transport units should be permanently attached to bomber 
wings. In addition, new aircraft now reaching Transport Com- 


mand are considered almost ideal for bomber support. The Comet 
is particularly valued, because it has a speed only fractionally less 
than that of the bombers it would have to follow up. Britannias 
are also eagerly awaited, because of their range and high capacity. 
The Beverley is excellent for carrying the most bulky equipment, 
though its range is not so great. 

An important factor increasing the range of the V-bomber force 
is the probe-and-drogue flight refuelling system, for which all three 
types are fitted. 

A proportion of the Valiant force is equipped to operate variously 
in the bombing, reconnaissance or tanker réles, and some Valiants 
have therefore joined the Canberra P.R.3s and P.R.7s in the 
reconnaissance force. The work done by these machines is co- 
ordinated by the Central Reconnaissance Establishment and fulfils 
the requirements of all three Services and other agencies. Now 


Avro Vulcan B.1’s of No. 230 O.C.U. at Waddington. 
“Flight” photograph 


Left, a Valiant crew at briefing. Middle, leaving the aircrew centre. Right, boarding a Valiant from one of the new aircrew buses. 
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English Electric Canberra 8.6s, as depicted, are the standard light b 
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under development is the Canberra P.R.9 which will offer a 
considerable increase in altitude performance for all types of photo- 
graphic work. 

Though Bomber Command would not allow that the Canberra 
crews are in any way inferior to those of the V-force, there is 
intense competition to get into V-bombers. This can be explained 
by describing the type of training and qualifications required. 
Every Canberra crew-member’s qualifications (and now those of 
men in other commands as well) are recorded and, after he has at 
least 500 hours on the type and has reached comparable levels of 
experience and skill in other respects, he becomes eligible for the 
V-force. He may then apply for a transfer. The applications are 
numerous and each man is interviewed, in the case of the Valiant 
force, by a specialist at No. 3 Group H.Q. If then found suitable 
he is again interviewed by the A.O.C. to test his keenness and 
personal suitability. If successful, the bomb aimers are sent on 
a nine months’ specialist course before the crew is made up at 
the O.C.U. at Gaydon. There a three months’ course is com- 
pleted during which the crew flies some 50 hours in Valiants (the 
pilots get an extra 22.5 hours on the simulator) and completes 
a three weeks’ ground-school followed by stiff examinations. The 
marks gained in these exams are generally very high indeed. After 
that the crew joins a squadron and is allotted its own aircraft. 
Most sorties are flown in this machine, but others may also be used. 

Once a week the Valiants exercise as a force and each crew flies 
a long sortie which will include several bombing runs. Results 
are assessed by radar plotting, and in most cases no bomb is 
actually dropped. 

A new feature at each permanent bomber station is the opera- 
tions block, which houses all aircrew equipment and special offices. 
Locker rooms and showers are provided for changing, and all 
flying clothing, including ventilated suits, oxygen equipment and 


Conberras serve also for photographic reconnaissance. 
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pressure waistcoats, are kept in temperature-controlled drying 
rooms. Safety equipment is laid out for demonstration in a special 
room so that crews can keep up to date in all survival techniques. 
On the operational side there are special libraries and briefing 
rooms for armament and signals. Further large briefing rooms 
are provided with draughtsmen’s drawing boards so that crews can 
spread out their maps during general briefings. Most of the 
three-and-a-half hours’ work required before each sortie is flown 
is spent in specialist briefings; and the joint briefing for a skilled 
crew is a relatively short affair. A most important | Seow of the 
operations block is the target briefing rooms which are, of course, 
highly secret. 

a Commander Flying is replaced on bomber stations 
bya Wine mmander Operations, since training is given within 
the squadrons. The wing commander co-ordinates operational 
questions and works with his staff in the operations block. In the 
event of an emergency, all the immediate operational planning for 
each crew would be done in the operations block and virtually no 
general instructions would be required from a remoter source. 
This is obviously essential for immediate readiness. 

This type of training and operational organization will be 
followed with the other types in the V-force. No. 83 Sqn. is now 
becoming operational with Vulcans; and Victors will soon follow. 
Both types offer performance as high as that of any other bomber 
in the world, together with a range capability which fully meets 
British requirements. No precise details of performance or equip- 
ment have been revealed; in describing these aircraft one must 
fall back, with some confidence, on the old adage which says 
“fasger, higher, further, with a greater bomb load - sae 
essential fact is that the V-force is now fully operational and that 
it is manned by ground and aircrews of a quality and skill never 
before achieved on such a scale in the R.A.F. “OF this Bomber 
Command is very conscious and justly proud. —s. ae 
deterrent is in the best possible hands. 


Left, cameras go aboard. Right, a Canberra P.R.7. 
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9 Proiew ach dinate years ago next month Fighter Command was born, and in this 
anniversary year I welcome the opportunity to say something of the Command 
which today I have the honour to lead. 

Looking back to the parentage of Fighter Command, it is instructive to remem- 
ber that in 1936 the air defence of this country was the responsibility of the Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Air Defence of Great Britain, who had under him 
the Wessex Bombing Area, which was to become Bomber Command, and Fighting 
Area, which was to become Fighter Command. You will notice how this original 
organization stressed the interdependence between the offensive and the defensive. 

Today the security of our country mainly rests, as we know, on the thermo- 
nuclear deterrent. But | would ask readers to remember also that the security of 
that part of the deterrent which is based in this country rests mainlv on Fighter 
Command. As the Minister of Defence recently said: “It is essential that a would- 
be aggressor should not be allowed to think that he could readily knock out the 
bomber bases in Britain before their aircraft could take off from them.” 

It is the duty of Fighter Command, therefore, first to be able to alert the 
strategic bombers so that they may launch their counter-offensive before they 
are attacked; and second, to destroy a high proportion of the attacking forces 
before they reach the bomber bases and those other target systems which they 
intend to attack in this country. 

But you will say: “Have we not been told that our defences are out of date?” 
1 will say three things about this. First, that great progress is being made in the 
development and re-equipment of the essential springboard of any air defence 
system—that is in the control and reporting system. After some 40 years of 
“plotting and telling” we are now being given the means to speed up all the 
processes of air defence. This, coupled with long-range, high-discrimination radar 
and increasingly close links with NATO, greatly increases our ability to alert the 
bomber forces and to bring our defending forces to bear against the attack. As 
taxpayers you will be glad to know that the new system is cheaper than the old, 
and that it will be suitable for the operation both of fighters and (in due course) 
of surface-to-air guided weapons. 

Second, | would say that in the Hunter and the Javelin we have two first-rate 
fighters that are a match for any contemporary bomber. This may surprise some 
readers—in fact, having read the newspapers during the last year or two, it almost 
surprises me. But it is true, though it is not to say that as Commander-in-Chief 
1 would not like more of them. 

Third, and of transcending importance, there are the men. Of them I need 
say only that they are worthy of their heritage. The most critical pilot of Battle 
of Britain days cannot but admire the manner in which aircrew today fly the modern fighters with the same spirit as in the 
past, but with greater precision and in worse weather. 

Finally, a word on the future. Fighter Command was, is and will be the Air Defence Command of this country. 
There will be the P.1, and the Firestreak and Bloodhound; there will be other guided weapons, both air-to-air and 
surface-to-air. Nuclear attack will be met by nuclear defence. 

This is not, therefore, the end of the road in air defence, unless the will-power is lacking. There will be need for the 
leader, the strategist, the scientist, the technologist, and last but not least the men and women of this Command; and 
when, some years from now, we change over to preponderantly unmanned missiles, who better to organize and lead 
these defences than those who have earlier graduated in the manned-missile system? 


From Air Marshal 
Sir Thomas G. Pike, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.F.C., Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief 


W. G. Cheshire). Each of these administers sectors, which are 
the operational control organizations, as follows: No. 11 Group, 


size of Fighter Command: the development of missiles; the 
Southern and Metropolitan sectors; No. 12, Eastern and Western 


entry into service of new all-weather fighters and new radar 


"Tszecr factors are now greatly affecting the structure and 


equipment; and the cuts in defence expenditure recently an- 
nounced. The number of day fighters has been very considerably 
reduced, while the older Meteor and Venom night fighters are 
being steadily replaced by the very advanced Javelins. With the 
new radar equipment a new sector control system is being intro- 
duced. The problems of we pe Rey maintaining air-to-air 
missiles are being investigated pending the arrival of the opera- 
tional weapons early next year, and surface-to-air guided weapons 
are now under Service test. The i sector system is 
designed to handle both guided weapons and manned intercepters 
in defending the British Isles from bomber attack. 

The Command is directed from the headquarters in the historic 
Bentley Priory at Stanmore, near London, and from here both 
operational and administrative chains of command emanate. For 
the purpose of administration, the command is organized in four 
groups. No. 81 Group (A.Cdre. R. C. Mead) takes care of 
operational conversion, while the territory covered by the com- 
mand is divided from south to north between three groups, Nos. 11 
(A.V-M. V. S. Bowling), 12 (A.V-M. H. P. Fraser) and 13 (A.V-M. 


sectors; No. 13, Northern and Caledonian sectors. Overall opera- 
tional control in battle is exercised directly from the Air Defence 
Operations Centre at Fighter Command through the sectors where 
the early-warning radar information is gathered and filtered and 
the fighters scrambled to intercept. 

The new sector arrangement is now being developed to speed 
up the whole control process. Though the radar and control 
organization receives less publicity than the flying squadrons, it is 
the heart of the air defence system and new equipment for it is 
just as important and significant as the new aircraft and missiles 
it directs. 

Fighter Command also has under its wing a considerable share 
of the R.A-F. helicopter strength in the form of No. 275 Sqn. 
and the Joint Experimental Helicopter Unit, which is adminis- 
tered by Fighter . The operations of the latter unit 
are directed by an army officer and do not fulfil any Fighter Com- 
mand operational requirement, but the Sycamores of No. 275 
Sqn., with headquarters at Thornaby, are distributed in Flights 
all the way down the east coast of Britain to give search and rescue 
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support for Service aircraft and aid to civilians when requested. 
No. 22 Sqn. of Coastal Command, with Whirlwinds, covers the 
south and west coasts. These squadrons are supplemented by 
U.S.A.F. amphibians and helicopters and by helicopters of the 
Royal Navy at various airfields around the coasts. 

e¢ Command’s training group, No. 81, runs the O.C.U.s 
which take care of operational conversion training for all pilots 
entering the Command. Some of the pilots beginning active ser- 
vice with the R.A.F. first complete one tour of duty in a primary 
réle—day fighters—before continuing to an advanced réle tour on 
all-weather fighters or bombers. The great majority of pilots 
reaching Chivenor and Pembrey therefore come straight from the 
flying training schools; and those who recently completed the first 
all-through jet training courses are now at Chivenor. Vampires 
have been used extensively to give initial tactical and weapons 
training at the Hunter O.C.U.s, but the system is now being 
changed so that the new pilots convert straight away to Hunters 
and carry out all their tactical training on this type. 

All-weather fighter training is given at Leeming and North 
Luffenham, where pilots and navigator/radar operators are paired 
into crews and taught the craft of interception by radar. It is a 
technique which requires skill, knowledge of the equipment 
available, intensive practice and considerable cunning. In the 
Javelin, the all-weather crews now have an aircraft which has a 
performance equal to that of the current day fighter, and equip- 
ment and working conditions which fully satisfy their exacting 
requirements. Javelins are now replacing the Meteor and Venom 
night fighters which have for so long held the fort. 

With the arrival of new aircraft in the form of Javelins and 
Hunter F.6s, the prospect of missiles, and the very severe cuts 
imposed by the last defence estimates, the face of Fighter Com- 
mand is rapidly changing. The Fighter squadrons of the Royal 
Auxiliary Air Force were the first to go. They were grounded 
by the first announcement (in early January) of coming disband- 
ment and were given a short period in which to complete the 
administrative formalities which made the grounding an effective 
disbandment. The Auxiliaries thus had time to lay up standards 
and hold farewell parades. The remaining units are re-equipping 
with Hunter 6s or Javelins. 

As for the air-to-air missiles which must one day form the 
primary armament of these intercepters, the equipment pro- 
gramme is now getting under way. As a first step, a quantity of 
Fairey Fireflash beam-riders and a small number of specially- 
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One of the finest and 
most famous jet aerobatic 
teams in the world—and 
the only one to have 
evolved routines with five 
aircraft together—is that 
of 111 Sqn., whose black 
Hunter 6s are seen (left) 
in a precise echelon. 


(Below) The box-man’s 

view of the vic of three 

aircraft ahead of him. 

The aircraft are Hunter 
6s from 92 Sqn. 


fitted Vickers-Supermarine Swift F.7s are being used to assess 
the problems and develop the techniques of missile handling in 
everyday service. This is being done by the Guided Weapons 
Development Squadron at Valley, which is jointly run by Fighter 
Command and Air Ministry through Central Fighter Establish- 
ment. Work is to continue until the end of this year to determine 
not only the procedures and facilities required by this type of 
weapon in service, but also to establish the best control techniques 
for missile-carryitg fighters. The operational air-to-air weapon 
will, of course, be the infra-red homing de Havilland Firestreak 
Considerable equipment is required inside the carrier aircraft to 
accommodate this weapon. Javelins and P.ls, but not Hunters, 
will carry missiles. 

A new set of initials in Fighter Command is S.A.G.W.—surface- 
to-air guided weapons. The first such weapon system to go into 
service will be the Bristol Bloodhound for which test ranges are 


Old faithfuls still on guard, but yielding to the Javelin: Meteor N.F.14s of 264 Sqn. (below, left) and Venom N.F.3s of 33 Sqn. 
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A sequence of domestic scenes at a Norfolk fighter base, showing 

Javelin F.AW.4s of No. 23 Sqn. Above, pre-flight polishing-up and 

oxygen replenishment; right, above, a general view of a quick-turn- 
round scramble; right, refuelling and drop-tank purging. 
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now being prepared in the Hebrides. A special station has been 
formed at North Coates, Lincs, to work out the handling and 
launching techniques for Bloodhound in Fighter Command; and 
other such launching sites will be set up in due course when 
Bloodhound reaches the Service at a later date. In the introduc- 
tion of this entirely new kind of weapon there are many problems 
to be overcome; and the unit at North Coates assists in the task of 
planning a suitable standard installation. 

A totally new problem which must be faced is that of countering 
the ballistic missile. For this purpose, launching sites will have 
to be sited so as to meet the attacking missile along its 
own trajectory. At present, the less ambitious surface-to-air 
missile will be launched from sites close to the coast, where its 
relatively short range can be used to best advantage. While this 
type of weapon takes the shorter ranges, the manned all-weather 
fighter like the Javelin (and later the English Electric P.1) will 
cover the longer ranges and will take over from the missile when 
jamming and other factors make use of the latter impossible. There 
will still be a requirement for the judgment and ingenuity of the 
human crew in overcoming the many countermeasures which an 


enemy may use and which the missile is not flexible enough to 


nullify, Viewed as an operational weapon, the missile does indeed 
have some very severe limitations because of its inflexibility in 
operation, siting and maintenance, and such limitations are ob- 
served not only in anti-aircraft missiles, but also in other types. 
The larger the missile, the greater the problems. The days of the 
manned fighter, or of the manned bomber for that matter, are 
certainly far from numbered. At this stage the manned intercepter 
remains dominant. 

While missile handling development has been given to special 
units, the task of developing and improving conventional opera- 
tional techniques and of teaching the squadrons new methods con- 
tinues to occupy the Central Fighter Establishment at West Rayn- 
ham. This unit is the centre of fighter flying for the whole 
R.A.F. and not only works out operational techniques but trains 
fighter leaders in its Day Fighter Pea der Squadron. Instrument- 
flying instructors are trained there and new fighters are assessed 
for operational suitability. 

The kéy to the successful use of both manned aircraft and 
guided weapons is obviously the early warning and control 
organization; and this, in Fighter Command, is co-ordinated by 
the sectors. The whole technique and equipment for this type 
of operational control was developed before and during World 
War 2 and worked excellently in the situations of that time. But 
the greatly increased speed of potential attackers and intercepters 
and the immeasurably increased striking power of a single bomber 
have led to very considerable reorganization of the sector control 
system. 

Most of the six Fighter Command sectors are at the moment 
still based on an S.O.C. (Sector Operations Centre), which 
is the operational directorate for a particular area. In the main 
underground control room of such a centre all early-warning radar 
traces are plotted on a large table after being transmitted by land- 
line from the various radar stations. The stations themselves have 
various radars specially designed to cover either the longer ranges 
or the lower altitudes. Large “tote” boards are kept to show the 
status and strength of all the squadrons at the various fighter 
stations within the sector area. Further outlying radar stations 
have the task of directly managing ground-controlled interceptions. 
The sector controllers, seated in a balcony overlooking the main 
plotting table and tote boards, decide which plots are hostile. 

But it can be seen that all plotting on the main table is done at 
second-hand and carried out by people actually hearing the spoken 
reports read from any one of a number of radar tubes miles away 


and transmitted by landline. Supervisors round the table have to 
decide when similar plots from two different radar stations 
represent the same aircraft. Each trace has to be identified 
according to the number of aircraft, height, speed and identifica- 
tion code. Then the sector controller has to view the whole 
situation and decide on a course of action. 

After the interception has been made the S.O.C. has to get the 
intercepters back to their base, or, if weather or enemy action has 
intervened, find an alternative base. The whole complex battle 
must be fought in this underground nerve-centre so that the avail- 
able resources are used to best advantage. And all this is done 
with information which is not totally reliable or up-to-the-minute, 
because of the human factors and time delays inherent in the 
system. 

Faced with a very similar problem, but with a vastly greater 
territory to cover, the Americans dreamed-up—we use the term 
advisedly in referring to so huge a project—a system called SAGE, 
meaning Semi-Automatic Ground Environment. The object of 
SAGE is to replace all human functions of watching, reporting, 
deciding and controlling by computers, some half-dozen of which 
would take care of the whole continental United States. The pilot 
computer for this system, now under test, occupies a complete 
building and is incredibly complex. Into it are fed full details of 
all known friendly aircraft movements. This information is com- 
pared with all early-warning radar information from a large 
number of outlying stations and networks. Traces and reports 
are then compared in the computer and any serious discrepancies 
or anofnalies are automatically classified as possible “hostiles.” The 
computer fastens on these and decides on the necessary action to 
be taken to intercept them, scrambles the required number of 
intercepters from the appropriate base, homes them on to the target 
and brings them in to an attack from which the destroying weapons 
can be effectively launched. The intercepter may, of course, be 
either a manned aircraft or a missile; SAGE will, one hopes, choose 
the most appropriate to the occasion. The vastness of the network 
of communications and other support services for such a 
system spread over a continent can be comprehended only with 
difficulty. 

The problem of Fighter Command in providing sure air 
defence for Britain is in many respects similar to that of the 
U.S.A., though it is not so complicated by extended territory. The 
particular solution chosen is also somewhat similar—but, in the 
opinion of many, rather more effective; and it is not nearly so costly 
or elaborate. Broadly speaking, the whole system is based on a 
highly effective new combined early-warning and G.C.I. radar. 
The unit called sector remains an organization running what is 
termed a comprehensive radar station. In the immediate vicinity 
of this station are concentrated both the warning and control 
radars, whether it be a single new type with its related height 
finder, or a combination of earlier types. 

Accurate radar information is directly viewed by the super- 
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visors, and raids can be passed to G.C.I. controllers who will use 
repeater tubes from the same radar to put the intercepters on 
target. Tote boards and other supporting systems are main- 
tained as before (though it is planned to mechanize them) to give 
indications of fighter forces available and the conditions of airfields. 
Surface-to-air missiles can also be handled by this same radar 
method. Though it is perhaps not the most modern of radar 
presentation systems, the photographic-projection technique has 
the advantage that it leaves a permanent record of the sequence of 
events which can be examined at leisure afterwards and re-used 
for training purposes. The range and other performance of the 
newest radar are naturally secret, as are the capabilities of the 
new sector organization in terms of control capacity. 

A conventionally managed G.C.I. is termed a discrete intercep- 
tion. If sector is swamped by excessive numbers of attackers, or 
if its communications are jammed by the enemy, the controllers 
revert to a system known as broadcast control. In this case a single 
R/T frequency is used to give all fighters making interceptions 
the position and other details of each target in turn. Each inter- 
cepter listens for information on his own target and plans his own 
interception 

Such a system is also used as the standard method in the highly 
specialized practice of “rats and terriers”—respectively low-level 
raiders and intercepters. In this case the conventional early warn- 
ing radars are replaced by the “lowlookers” round the coasts and 

y the keen eyes of the Royal Observer Corps men in their net- 
work of posts all over the country. The R.O.C., in fact, has its 
own operations centres, so that visual sightings can be rapidly 
telephoned into the special centre and the relevant interception 
instructions broadcast to fighters which have been scrambled 
specially for the purpose. “Rat and terrier” flying is perhaps the 
most exciting type of operation which comes the fighter pilot’s 

way, since it requires full-speed flying in pairs, very low down. 

The object is for the leader to listen to the broadcast and navigate 

about 1,000ft, while his number two tries to spot the raider 
i getting low enough to see him silhouetted against the sky. It 
is hot, rough and exciting for the pilots—and surprisingly lethal 
to the attackers 

Further defence against low-level raiders is provided by the 
light anti-aircraft guns of the Territorial units which are available 
for immediate action in case of emergency and for short-term ser- 
vice during exercises. The L.A.A. regiments come under the 
operational control of the sectors of Fighter Command. The 
Royal Observer Corps, on the other hand, now have a dual com- 
mitment, since they also have the task of reporting radio-active fall- 
out intensity to the Home Office through the Home Office fall-out 
reporting organization. This is a vital task for which the geo- 
graphical distribution of R.O.C. posts makes the Corps ideally 
suited. 

Meteor N.F.1ls, 12s and 14s and Venom N.F.2s and 3s are 
being retired as fast as they can be replaced by the Javelin (two 
Armstrong Siddeley Sapphires). The majority of day fighter 

adrons are equipped with the latest Hunter, the F.6 (Rolls- 
Royce 200-series Avon). Both types have similar performance 
and can exceed Mach 1 in a relatively shallow dive. They can 
reach very high altitudes in very few minutes and carry the 
standard armament of four 30mm cannon, which packs a devastat- 
ing punch. Both types are popular with their crews and Fighter 
Command now estimates that it can effectively intercept the 
bombers of any potential enemy without difficulty. The radar 
organization is effective and the new sectors are now being set up 
to give the latest control and warning system. 

Looming on the horizon are the surface-to-air and air-to-air 
missiles which promise, later, a new defensive capability. Also in 
prospect is the mighty English Electric P.1 (two Rolls-Royce 
Avons), which will offer level supersonic speed with a very good 
radius of action when used as a long-range intercepter. The 
longer the range of early warning the less will the P.1 have to 
consume precious fuel in making a precipitous climb. It offers 
under these conditions at least as good a radius of action as the 
Javelin—which, with its endurance-doubling 500-gallon external 
fuel load, was making several interceptions over the Dutch Islands 
in each sortie during the recent exercise Vigilant. The P.1 will 
carry a new A.I. radar designed to be simple enough and suffi- 
ciently automatic for effective use by the pilot alone. Armament 
will consist of Firestreaks. Notwithstanding recent statements 
that the P.1 is to be the last manned fighter, the requirement for 
such a machine does not appear to be diminishing, despite the 
coming of missiles. 

With this equipment and these prospects, Fighter Command 
will continue to provide the air defence for Britain. But another 
purpose of the Command should not be forgotten. It must provide 
the final warning of attack, should all other sources fail, in order 
to allow the bombers of the V-force time to take off and get on the 
way to their targets before they can be neutralized on the ground. 
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Equals in speed and altitude ability, these fighters are the master: of 
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“Flight” photograph 


any bombers now in service with a potential enemy—Javelins of 46 Sqn. high over East Anglia earlier this month. 
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From Air Marshal 
Sir Bryan V. Reynolds, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
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COASTAL COMMAND 


T’ these days of high-speed, high-altitude intercepters, V-bombers, guided 

missiles and H-bombs it is easy to overlook the less spectacular activities and 
tasks of the Royal Air Force, even though these tasks are equally vital to our 
survival in war. If war comes, it may well be that the initial nuclear exchange 
would be so crippling as to bring the war quickly to an end. On the other hand 
there is the possibility that the nuclear battle might not prove immediately decisive; 
and in that event it would be vital to the survival of the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe to defend Atlantic sea communications against submarine 
attack. Without seaborne imports of food and other supplies we could not hope 
to recover from the devastation of nuclear attack. It is also reasonably certain 
that the greater part of the potential aggressor's large and modern submarine 
fleet would be at sea when war broke out and could, moreover, remain at sea 
perhaps for months. 

During the last war Coastal Command played an equal part with the Royal 
Navy in winning the Battle of the Atlantic. At that time our supremacy over the 
U-boats depended largely on radar's ability to detect submarines on the surface, 
where they were forced to stay for six out of every 24 hours to recharge 
their batteries. Today, snort-fitted submarines set us a more difficult problem 
and, in the very near future, nuclear submarines will travel very much faster 
and will be unlikely to present any surface targets. We believe that in these cir- 
cumstances maritime aircraft will be the only anti-submarine weapon with a 
sufficient speed advantage to hunt and kill nuclear submarines. Moreover, unlike 
the escort ships, the maritime aircraft is invulnerable to counter-attack by its 
target. We therefore see Coastal Command's contribution to the war at sea 
becoming increasingly important as time goes on. 

Today, Coastal Command is committed to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and, in war, would operate under Allied control in the Eastern Atlantic and 
the Channel Islands. By continually exercising our ships and maritime aircraft 
with those of France, the Netherlands, Portugal and the United States we are 
welding the Allied maritime forces into an integrated team, with common doc- 
trines and procedures. Mindful of our common dependence on sea communica- 
tions, we are dedicated to the task of preventing the defeat at sea which might 
nullify Allied victory in the air. 


E who dwell in the British Isles must celebrate with joy Fortunately, despite economy measures, equipment has not 








Wis thankfulness our deliverance from the mortal U-boat 
perils, which deliverance lighteth the year that has ended 

. I still rate highest among the dangers we have overcome the 
U-boat attack on our shipping, without which we cannot live or 
even receive help . . .” So wrote Mr. Winston Churchill in the 
fateful year 1944. 

The submarine danger today is recognized to be even greater 
than it was then. In this respect the one possible enemy we have 
is reckoned to be numerically superior to the Germans at their 
wartime zenith, and the offensive capabilities and elusiveness of 
the submarine have increased beyond measure. 

At the submarine captain’s command now are homing tor- 
pedoes, which make aiming a considerably easier task, and a 
sustained underwater speed quite unheard of during the last war. 
With the advent of atomic-headed guided missiles, too, the offen- 
sive submarine can also be seen in an entirely new réle; that of 
bombarding land targets from a few miles offshore. (One refers 
to this as a new réle, though actually it is the modern version of 
what the Royal Navy’s monitor submarine M2 did in the 1914-18 
war; armed with a 12-inch gun, it used to surprise the Germans 
by surfacing off the Belgian coast and enfilading their defences. 
Later the big gun was removed and a small seaplane hangar put 
in its place. As an anti-submarine device this submarine aircraft- 
carrier idea still has possibilities.) 

The target presented by a submarine to a searching aircraft has 
had three distinct phases. Earlier types of submarine had to 
surface for about one-third of their time at sea in order to re-charge 
the accumulators which drove their electric motors while the boat 
was submerged. Next came the “snort,” by which breathing device 
a submarine could remain continuously at periscope level; and 
now, by the use of high-test peroxide engines or nuclear power, 
continuous high speed can be maintained whilst fully submerged. 
Detection of submarines refuelling under the protection of the 
polar ice-cap would pose an atthely new set of problems. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that the problems involved in 
search and destruction have become more and more difficult of 
solution, a tendency that is likely to continue in the future. 


remained static. Homing torpedoes can be made to work against 
submarines as well as for them. Much-improved under-water 
detection apparatus is now available, not only for use both by 
ships and “dunking” helicopters, but also in sonobuoys, which 
transmit by radio any signals received by them te the searching 
aircraft above. Radar, too, is much improved, particularly in the 
experimental field. 

At Coastal Command headquarters at Northwood, Middlesex, 
the A.O.C-in-C., Air Marshal Sir Bryan V. Reynolds, has authority 
not only over his R.A.F. Command: under NATO he is also Air 
C-in-C. Eastern Atlantic Area, Atlantic Command, and Alli 
Maritime Air C-in-C., Channel Coinmand. Comparable tripartite 
functions apply also to most of the officers of his command. Sir 
Bryan’s right-hand man, A.V-M. C. E. Chilton, Senior Air Staff 
Officer, is an experienced Coastal man, having flown every type of 
maritfme aircraft—back through the days of Coastal Area (before 
— Coastal Command in 1937) to F-boats at Felixstowe in 
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Four distinct components go to make up Coastal Command: 
No. 18 Group, with its headquarters at Pitreavie, Fifeshire, com- 
manded by A.V-M. P. D. Cracroft; No. 19 Group, at Plymouth, 
Devonshire (A.V-M. G. I. L. Saye); Maritime Air Headquarters, 
Chatham (A. Cdre. H. F. G. Southey); and R.A.F. Gibraltar 
(A. Cdre. J. D. Miller). From these four headquarters are com- 
manded the many stations at which maritime-reconnaissance air- 
craft, helicopters and motor launches are kept. The principal 
peace-time stations of Coastal Command are Aldergrove, Bally- 
kelly, St. Eval, St. Mawgan, Kinloss and Gibraltar; but there 
are over 40 places at which search-and-rescue helicopters, boats 
or mountain-rescue teams are kept at readiness. A Maritime 
Operational Training Unit is situated at Kinloss and Coastal has 
a joint interest with the Royal Navy in the Anti-submarine School 
at Londonderry. 

The airfield at North Front, Gibraltar, is quite remarkable. Its 
one runway is 2,000 yards long, but to get this effective length it 
has had to be built out to sea. Adjacent to the runway towers the 
blank 1,355ft face of the famous Rock, and on occasions some 
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peculiar air currents are created. Immediately on the other side 
of the runway is the rifle range, which has deflection walls built 
to protect the offices of No. 224 Squadron situated alongside. The 
whole area, which before the days of flying was the racecourse, is 
a remarkable illustration of how to get a quart into a pint pot. 

Derived, as stated above, from the title Coastal Area (used when 
the range and endurance of aircraft was insignificant in comparison 
with today’s figures), the name Coastal Command is now a distinct 
misnomer. The Avro Shackleton M.R.2 aircraft with which the 
Command performs its main réle has an endurance which is ample 
for reconnaissance half-way across the Atlantic. Special assign- 
ments require crews to fly their aircraft to almost any part of the 
world, and only recently No. 224 Squadron, operating from 
Gibraltar, circumnavigated most of South America on a double- 
purpose goodwill and training mission. 

Another special mission performed by the Command was con- 
nected with the latest nuclear tests. Coastal Shackletons were given 
the task of making the weather reconnaissances and collecting air 
samples for assessing fall-out. 

More “Coastal” in its nature is the extensive work done under 
the heading of search and rescue, and for this the high-speed motor 
launches of the Marine Branch work in conjunction with aircraft. 
During all daylight hours helicopters are kept at 15 minutes’ 
readiness at St. Mawgan, Felixstowe, Tangmere and Valley, and 
launches are stationed at other strategic points. 

Co-ordination of search and rescue work is planned at group 
headquarters, and the civilian organizations within its scope in- 
clude the police, coastguards, lifeboats, ships and civil radio 
stations. On occasions it has been found possible to land heli- 
copter-rescued survivors direct into the grounds of a hospital. 
Last year 204 calls were made on air/sea rescue aircraft and 
launches and the lives of 253 persons saved. A secondary task for 
the launches of the Marine Branch is to provide safety facilities at 
bombing ranges. 

Another duty which Coastal performs is to fly long-range 
meteorological reconnaissance flights. These are made by Handley 
Page Hastings aircraft and extend about 1,000 miles out into the 
Atlantic from Northern Ireland. In emergency Coastal is also 
expected to give aid to Transport Command. During the recent 
Suez crisis, for instance, the Shackletons transported 900 troops 
from Britain to Cyprus in two days. 

Until recently the Command had Lockheed Neptunes on loan 
from America, and Short Sunderland flying-boats, in addition to 
Avro Shackleton 2s. The Neptunes have been: returned to their 
owners, and the Sunderlands, designed before some of their crews 
were born, have been pensioned off. Britain, an essentially mari- 
time nation, is now in the doubtful position of being entirely 
without a Service flying-boat. It is thought by some Coastal 
authorities that there is place for an atomic-powered flying-boat 
which, not requiring refuelling in the ordinary sense, could range 
the oceans of the world, resting on the surface in suitable con- 
ditions and using its own asdic submarine-detecting apparatus. 

The Shackleton M.R.2 is powered by four Rolls-Royce Griffon 
engines (it is claimed that height can be maintained on two). 
A crew of ten includes two pilots, two navigators, five radio/radar 
operators and one flight engineer. With its high-power radar 
equipment a Shackleton can search an area of some 200,000 square 
miles of sea in the course of a single sortie. [Continued overleaf 
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An Avro Shackleton 

M.R.2 of No. 228 Sqn. 

makes a landfall over 

the Longships lighthouse 
at Land’s End 


(Centre) A Westland 
Whirlwind rescue heli- 
copter of No. 22 Short 
Range Search and Rescue 
Sqn., at St. Mawgan, 
Cornwall, undergoing 
daily inspection. 





(Bottom) Thornycroft 43ft 
range - safety launch, 
powered by two 190 h.p. 
Rolls - Royce C6.SFLM 
marine diesels. Contin- 
uous speed is 20 kt, and 
range about 200 miles. 


“Flight” photograph 


“Flight” photograph 
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FLIGHT 


The Shackleton M.R.3 
with which Coastal Com- 
mand is to be re- 
equipped. This actual 
aircraft belongs to the 
South African Air Force, 
whose Shackleton crews 
have been training in 
the United Kingdom. 
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COASTAL COMMAND... 


Now expected—the first should be in service in August—is the 
Shackleton M.R.3. As will be seen from the illustration, it differs 
from the M.R.2 in having a nosewheel. It also has a better internal 
economy and is known to have a lower noise-level—from the 
crew’s point of view, a good feature in any long-range aircraft. 

The South African Air Force has sent three complete aircrews 
to be trained by the R.A.F. in Coastal ways. At present they are 
stationed at St. Mawgan in Cornwall, where their first Shackleton 3 
has been delivered to them. 

For such arduous and exacting work as is required of Coastal 
crews it is obvious that training has to be at a continually high 
level. At the Maritime Operational Training Unit, mentioned 
earlier, there is an intake of aircrew members, either newly quali- 
fied in their job or transferred from other commands, who are 
trained to apply their specialist knowledge to the problems of 
submarine detection and search and rescue. As part of squadron 
training each unit attends the Joint Anti-submarine School at 
Londonderry at least once every 18 months and while there 
receives intensive training in conjunction with A/S ships. 

As with the other R.A.F. Commands—in fact, with the Services 
in general—it is difficult to foretell the future of Coastal Com- 
mand. Some developments in nuclear warfare could easily make 
it the most important of our commands. In “limited” or conven- 
tional warfare our very livelihood still depends on its aa 


“Flight” photograph 


(Centre picture) A 68ft 
Power Boat rescue/tar- 
get-towing launch of No. 
1101 Marine Craft Unit 
orrives at speed ot the 
entrance to Fowey Har- 
bour. It is powered by 
three 500 h.p. Napier 
Sea Lion eng:nes—age- 
ing but still efficient. 





Maritime reconnaissance 
targets: left, as it often 
used to be—with the 
whole submarine  sur- 


faced. Right, as it is 

now, at snort-and-peri- 

scope depth. In a future 

war submarines are likely 

to remain submerged 
for long periods. 
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6 ew principle has long been established that numerically limited forces whose 
defensive responsibilities extend over a large area must be flexible and highly 
mobile. The importance of this principle in British strategy has never been more 
apparent than it is today. National economic requirements have dictated that 
the size of our garrisons and other forces overseas shall be reduced; nevertheless 
our commitments remain world-wide. It is essential therefore that we are able 
to move reinforcements at short notice to any part of the world where they may 
be required. This is the primary task of Transport Command. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that, in a Service environment of general con- 
traction, my Command is expanding. This expansion is not so much one of 
numbers of aircraft, but rather of their lifting capacity. 

We have had the splendid Comet 2 for a year now and it is still the only pure-jet 
military transport aircraft in the world. From its base at Lyneham the Comet 
can reach any suitable airfield in the world in less than 48 hours. 

The Beverley has given an entirely new significance to the term “air-portability,” 
as its huge freight compartment literally opens the doors to a vast new range 
of Service equipment and military stores which hitherto could not have been 
carried by air. Moreover, this unusual aircraft does not need the sophisticated 
facilities of a modern airfield but can operate from hastily prepared airstrips if 
required. 

The Hastings has now for many years been the backbone of the Command and, 
whilst in the future it certainly will not be as spectacular as the newer aircraft 
of the Transport Force, it will continue to be a most valuable and versatile 
aircraft for some time yet. 

Next year Transport Command will start to equip with the Britannia. In this 
we shall possess a really flexible high-speed long-range aircraft, capable of carry- 
ing very considerable loads of passengers or freight over extremely long distances. 
The ability to fly long stages assumes increasing importance as our staging rights 
in various parts of the world decrease. With the completion of this re-equipment 
programme, Transport Command will indeed be able to provide the rapid 
mobility which must be one of the bases of our National, Commonwealth and 
NATO strategy. 

The history of Transport Command is short, and we might well look back with 
pride on the achievements of Burma, Arnhem and the Berlin Airlift; but rather 
do we look forward with confidence to the contribution which we have to make 
to the efficiency of our defence forces upon which future world peace will so 
much depend. 





From Air Marshal 

Sir Andrew McKee, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., 

Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief 


Transport Command as a sort of airline in military 
uniform. Except in one or two particular respects, 
this idea is mistaken. Certainly the Command is an operator of 
transport aeroplanes, most of which have commercial counterparts, 
and it has a route network spread across the globe. But scheduled 
airline-type services operated to a timetable form but a small 
proportion of the total effort. i 
ransport Command’s duties are numerous, as the simplified 
family tree reproduced below testifies. But when added up they 
make plain the Command’s heavy responsibility for the effective- 
ness of British policy in the world today. — ¢ 
This seaponeDilicy was sharply emphasized last April when 
the Minister of Defence announced the plan to remodel the 
nation’s armed forces in accordance with the changed strategic 
circumstances of a nuclear age. The nation looks to Transport 
Command to give wings to the home-based strategic Army 
_reserve, and to be capable of uplifting it quickly—with the help 
of civil fleets if necessary—to trouble-spots in any part of the 
world. This is Transport Command's prime duty, and though 
it may never be discharged, the organization must—like a fire 
brigade—be equipped, trained and exercised for rapid mobility. 
Though the fire-brigade réle stands forth as the biggest 
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responsibility, it does not overshadow the Command’s routine 
activities. These, as we shail see, are diverse; the extent of 
the British Commonwealth and the wide dispersal of Britain’s 
dependencies and bases overseas makes this inevitably so. There 
are Government policies to be implemented in peace as in war 
—bases to be succoured, equipment and stores to be delivered 
or transferred, special operations and exercises to be supported, 
royalty and V.I.P.s to be carried, and so on. 

Consider the structure of Transport Command. The Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, whose base and H.Q. are at 
Upavon, Wiltshire, is Air Marshal Sir Andrew McKee, K.C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. He bears the title of Inspector 
of Air Transport Services and, as such, he is responsible for the 
universal inspection of all air transport services, civil and military, 
which serve the interests of the Air Ministry. 

Three senior officers, each in charge of a distinct department 
of the Command, are responsible to the A.O.C-in-C. These 
officers are the Senior Air Staff Officer, A. Cdre. R. A. C. Carter, 
C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C.; the Senior Technical Staff Officer, A. Cdre. 
W. D. J. Michie; and the Air Officer in charge of Administration, 
A. Cdre. R. L. Kippenberger, C.B.E. 

We may well examine in most detail the responsibilities of 
the Senior Air Staff Officer (see family tree). 


Scheduled Services. Scheduled services account for about a 
sixth of Transport Command’s effort in terms of hours flown. 
They are operated to a timetable by Hastings of 99 Squadron 
(Lyneham) and by Hastings of Nos. 24 and 511 Sqns. based at 
Colerne. (No. 24 is the famous Commonwealth Squadron.) 
Beverleys are also used on a few services: though essentially sup- 
port aircraft, they are occasionally utilized for trunk services. 
Comets, as related elsewhere in this issue, are now operating a 
regular slip-service schedule to the Far East and Australia (as 
well as being employed a great deal for special flights). 

During May—to take one month as typical—three return 
scheduled services were operated from the United Kingdom to 
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The de Havilland Comet 2, Transport Command's fastest aircraft, and the first jet transport ever to enter military service. 
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Australia; two to Malta and Cyprus; two to Germany; four to 
Warsaw; and two to Singapore. About 420 hr were flown by 
scheduled services in that month. 

Loads for outbound scheduled services, be they passenger or 
freight, are — at the direction of the Air Ministry or 
Ministry of Supply. Inbound loads are provided by the theatre 
concerned, and Spessuned-—aenpepatians flights—form an 
important part of homeward-bound scheduled flights. (The term 
Aeromed covers all cases of sick or injured servicemen—or their 
families—who have to be brought home for treatment.) 

“Tasking” of scheduled services is done monthly, since require- 
ments are continually changing, but the main order is issued 
at the beginning of each year. This order deals with such general 
items as navigation procedures, visas, briefing and so forth—all 
the things that can be said once a year instead of being repeated 
every month. 

Many of the Command’s staging points, particularly those in 
the Middle East, are near or between politically insecure areas. 
This is the reason why new routes to the Far East, utilizing 
staging points on British territory, are being planned. For 
instance, the Maldive Islands in the Indian Ocean will play a 
key part in the future route network of the Command. 

Long-range operations, not operated to a schedule, are 
mounted when special requirements dictate. The best and most 
recent example of these activities, and one which kept Transport 
Command busy over several months, was the logistic support of 
Operation Grapple—code-name for the British thermo-nuclear 
tests based on Christmas Island in the Pacific. Long-range 
operations were also conducted on a large scale between the U.K. 
and Cyprus during the Middle East emergency. 


Special Flights. About one-third of the Transport Com- 
mand’s operational effort is devoted to special flights. These 
may take the form of a flight to any part of the world at any 
time. Typical examples during the past two months, all involving 
Comets, were the flight to Kano to show the flag at the opening 
of the new airport (Flight, May 17); the flight which carried the 
Queen and Prince Philip to Scotland and back; and the tour of 
the U.S.A. and Canada. 

There is a regular demand for the movement of royalty, 
V.LP.s, V.V.1.P.s, servicemen, Government officials and others 
all over the world. In addition, special flights are arranged to 
support Fighter Command and Bomber Command exercises, 
and to provide the logistic support, as required, of British over- 
seas theatres. Overseas special flights are carried out by Comet 
and Hastings squadrons; domestic special flights, and those to 
Europe, often fall to the Metropolitan Communications Squad- 
ron, equipped with Devons and Ansons and based at Hendon. 

As may be imagined, considerable pre-planning of special 
flights, which may involve the use of airports not included in 
the R.A.F.’s normal network, is required. 

The operation of the Queen’s Flight is the responsibility of 
Transport Command. Based at Benson, the Flight operates 
Herons, Vikings and Whirlwinds. 

Transport Support. This is the Command’s most specialized 
activity. It may be defined as the delivery of troops, equipment 
= supplies to the front line, followed by parachute air drops or 

landings, and subsequent support in the field. Transport 
| Ban represents—together with long-range operations— 
R.A.F. Transport Command in its réle of fire brigade. 

Training and exercises ensure the instant readiness of the 
Transport Support organization. At times during the summer, 
when full-scale exercises reach their peak, three-quarters of the 
Command’s available aircraft may be mobilized. 

The key part of the organization is the Mobile Operations 
Centre. This is ready to pack up within a few hours and move 
intact to any part of the world in order to plan the mounting 
of an operation. It has been in existence for only a few weeks, 
and its effectiveness is to be tested this summer in full-scale 
exercises. Pre-planning of exercises is deliberately kept to a 


The R.A.F.’s Blackburn Beverley—which, in the words of the A.O.C-in- 
C., “opens the doors to a vast new range of equipment.” 


minimum. The sequence of events in an emergency would be 
as follows: the Operations organization would supply the air- 
craft to uplift troops and equipment to the most suitable jumping- 
off point in the area concerned, and the mobile operations centre 
pte meanwhile have been moved there intact to make advance 

arations for the mounting of the attack. 

€ main emphasis in transport support operations is, of 
course, on long-range logistics and the dropping of paratroops 
and stores. Until delivery of Blackburn Beverleys last year the 
aircraft used for dropping work were Handley Page Hastings 
and Vickers Armstrongs Valettas. Now three Beverley squadrons 
have been formed, and the specialist capabilities of these big 
aircraft are now being develo in exercises and training. The 
Beverley, with its four Bristol Centaurus engines, can carry up 
to 70 fully-equipped paratroops, 30 in the boom and 40 in the 
hold; and, as may be imagined, the dropping of 70 men in 
close spread requires special skill. The Beverley is used mostly 
in its troop-dropping rdéle (with main loading doors on), but it 
has greatly widened the R.A.F.’s scope in heavy dropping work. 
To date the maximum load dropped by Transport Command 
Beverleys is 22,000 lb—two medium platforms each of 11,000 Ib 
borne by a cluster of eight 42ft parachutes (or four 66ft para- 
chutes, depending on the type of load).* The medium platforms 
can carry up to 14,000 Ib each, a load equivalent to a loaded 
one-ton truck. 

The Beverley is used also for straightforward trunk-route 
troop-carrying, ‘though it is not designed for long ranges when 
carrying heavy loads (max. payload capacity is 45,000 Ib). Com- 
pared with the Hastings, which has a capacity payload of 
* During recent development tests Blackburn and General Aircraft 
dropped a load of 26,000 Ib on the heavy platform from a Beverley. 
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18,000 Ib, the Beverley’s long-range lifting ability works out at 
about the same as that aircraft on a stage of 1,500 miles—e.g., 
U.K. to Tripoli. The Hastings (four Bristol Hercules engines) 
will be kept on the strength, at least until Transport Command’s 
13 Britannia 253s are in full service, because of their versatility : 
they are equally useful for long-range trooping and freighting, 
for front line troop-dropping (30 men at a time), and for supply 
ap In the last-named rdéle the Hastings can drop jeeps and 
trailers slung beneath on carriers. They also carry external con- 
tainers; and they can uplift 32 internally stowed panniers, each 
containing 400 Ib of stores, which are rolled out of the aircraft 
on roller conveyors. Any Hastings can be used for any type of 
work at a moment’s notice. Few people outside Transport Com- 
mand appreciate the full value of these Handley Page machines. 
Valettas also have done their jobs well, and though no squadrons 
now exist in the Command a few will be available as reserves. 

Scottish Aviation Pioneers are used by the Transport Support 
organization for light communications and close logistics support 
in and out of small emergency airstrips. Three of these aircraft, 
with wings and propellers removed, can be stowed in two 
Beverleys for delivery to the front line. 

It is not widely known that the R.A.F. is responsible for the 
instruction of the Army’s paratroops. R.A.F. parachute instruc- 
tors provide ab initio ground instruction and jumping from 
balloons and aircraft, working up to regular continuation training 
in Beverleys from Abingdon. In suitable weather up to 500 
troops a day are dropped from Beverleys in routine continuation 
parachute training at Frensham Common, near Aldershot. 

To be ready for action at a moment’s notice the Transport 
Support organization must obviously keep itself exercised to a 
high pitch of efficiency. Take the month of June as an example: 
development dropping was carried out for the Army Air Trans- 
port velopment Centre at Old Sarum; troop and supply- 
dropping demonstrations were made to NATO staff officers by 
Beverleys and Hastings; four weekends were spent converting 
Territorial Army parachute troops to Beverleys; and regular 
continuation training and small group exercises were carried 
out for the Regular Parachute Brigade. 


Training. Because so much of the Command’s operational 
work is in the passenger-carrying réle, the standard of aircrew 
training is necessarily very high. This is reflected in the 
exceptionally low accident-rate which the Command enjoys. 

The basis of the training organization is the categorization 


scheme which was adopted shortly after the 1939-45 war. Its 
aim is to ensure that all flying personnel are employed within 
the limits of their skill and experience, and that they not only 
maintain high standards of efficiency and professional knowledge 


but progressively improve during their tour in the Command. 

Operational crews are graded into four categories: Category 
A, exceptional; Category B, above average; Category C, averas::; 
Category D, inexperienced in the transport rdie. 

Category A, B and C crews are automatically qualified for 
passenger-carrying. In addition, A and B crews who have the 
necessary personal qualities may be selected for V.I.P. duties. 
Only exceptionally well qualified A crews may carry royalty or 
high-ranking officials of the U.K. or Commonwealth Govern- 
ments, or foreign dignitaries. 

Category D is normally awarded to crews who have no 
previous transport experience when they graduate from the 
Transport Command Operational Conversion Unit. Category D 
restricts them to freight-carrying only, until they have sufficient 
knowledge and route-experience to be upgraded. 

The main instrument for implementation of the scheme is 
the Transport Command Examining Unit, a centralized body 
drawn from the Category A transport crews throughout the 
Royal Air Force. This unit is responsible for the testing and 
standardization of transport crews in the Command itself and 
in overseas R.A.F. transport forces (e.g., M.E.A.F. and F.E.A-F.). 

many occasions the unit has been called upon to test 
Commonwealth crews and to advise in their training. 

A large proportion of the testing of lower-category crews is 
delegated to ie examining staffs of the Flying Wings of the 
various Transport Command stations, but these examiners are 
themselves categorized by the central Examining Unit and their 
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work is standardized by periodic visits to the stations by the unit. 

The categorization test for the pilot comprises three rigorous 
flying tests: general flying, instrument flying and night flying. 
These tests include no less than 34 exercises, and in addition 
there are classroom examinations to test the technical knowledge, 
airmanship and route experience of the candidate. On the 
principle that a chain is as strong as its weakest link, the final 
category is awarded on the marks obtained in the weakest item 
of the test, and not on the overall average. 

The lower-category crews are examined every six months. 
The higher-category crews have a full examination each year, 
backed up by an instrument-flying test every six months. Navi- 
gators, signallers and engineers have similar tests, and these are 
augmented by checking their route-logs of operational flights. 

To maintain category-test standards in actual operational 
service crews are route-checked on the “bus-inspector” principle 
at least once every six months. 

No man could be expected to face these examinations with 
equanimity unless he is given plenty of opportunity to study and 
practice all the exercises emeaiied. This need is met by the con- 
tinuation training scheme. All crews carry out a minimum of 
six hours’ flying training per month over and above their 
operational flying, the training exercises" being designed with 
emphasis on emergency procedures, asymmetric landings with 
one engine feathered, and the various systems of instrument 
approach and let-down likely to be encountered down the route. 
It is a rigid requirement that a crew must have completed this 
continuation training within the month preceding their departure 
on an operational flight. 


Ferrying. Transport Command is charged with the responsi- 
bility for the ferrying of Service aircraft within the United 
Kingdom and overseas. A typical week’s work might include 
moving a Javelin from one maintenance unit to another for the 
fitting of special equipment; the delivery of Venom 4s to the 
F.E.A.F.; and the replacement of Hunter 4s in 2nd T.A.F. with 
Hunter 6s. 

There are about 90 pilots on the strength, distributed equally 
among four ferry squadrons. They are all experienced men, 
usually with up to 3,000 hr. The “internal-ferry” squadrons— 
i.e., those based at Hawarden and Aston Down—carry out all 
operations within the U.K., and the “overseas” squadrons—both 
at Benson—conduct all movements from the U.K. to destinations 
abroad, or between one overseas station and another. 

During Flight’s recent visit to the headquarters of Transport 
Command at Upavon in Wiltshire we discussed with the 
A.O.C-in-C. certain particular aspects of his Command’s future. 
He was, he said, confident that they could look forward to a 
long period in which they would be operating first-rate equip- 
ment. The Beverley was settling in well after early teething 
troubles: it made an ideal forward-support, short-field transport, 
and had increased the Command’s heavy-dropping capabilities 
by a big margin. But it was not, he said, a fast medium-range 
vehicle—and was never intended as such. 

The Comet 2—of which all ten have been delivered—was 
performing extraordinarily well, and had really put the Command 

“on the map.” He spoke enthusiastically of the Command’s 
need to press home the advantages to Britain’s military com- 
munications of long-range, high-speed transports. The Britannia 
253—13 are being built for the R.A-F. (more are to be ordered) 
—would provide a very large amount of trunk-route capacity _ 
the movement of the mobile reserve. But, said the A. LOC C-in-C 
the Command could not afford to keep on its strength enough 
capacity to exert a maximum effort in a time of emergency, and 
he was confident in the wisdom of the policy whereby “some 
sections” of Britain’s civil fleets were regarded as the nation’s 
military transport reserve. The routine movement abroad of 
Servicemen and families by the ind dent was, he felt, a 
specialized job which they did admirably, and which was worth 
the Government’s while in that it maintained the private air 
fleets at a greater strength than might otherwise be possible 

During Flight’s visit to Upavon news came through from the 
Air Ministry that the Command was to fly the Queen in a Comet 
to Scotland. It was to be her first flight in an aircraft which the 
Command has done so much to re-establish, and it seemed a 
fitting token of R.A.F. Trans Command’s big responsibilities 
today and in the years ahea 
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MIDDLE EAST AIR FORCE 


HE Middle East sphere of influence covers an area which stretches from 

Libya in the west to India in the east, and from the Caspian Sea to the southern 
tips of Mozambique and Madagascar. This vast domain, in which the Middle 
East Air Force plays a major part in support of British foreign policy, guards the 
right flank of NATO and is the gateway to the African Continent. 

The main focus of my Command is therefore the support of the Baghdad Pact, 
the maintenance of internal security in British colonies and protected territories 
and the safeguarding of the air and sea routes which run through the area. To 
meet these commitments my headquarters, which is located at Episkopi in Cyprus, 
is supported by two subordinate formations. In the north, A.V-M. W. J. Crisham, 
C.B., C.BE., the Air Officer Commanding Levant, has his headquarters at Nicosia, 
Cyprus. In the south, A.V-M. L. F. Sinclair, G.C., C.B., D.S.0., who is Com- 
mander of all the British Forces in the Arabian Peninsula, has his headquarters 
in Aden. 

The forces in the northern group include light bomber squadrons capable of 
carrying nuclear weapons; high-speed photographic reconnaissance aircraft; long- 
range transport aircraft; and intercepter fighters. The main task of these forces 
is to support the Baghdad Pact, but they stand ready to operate over any part of 
the theatre in emergency. They did, of course, play a vital part in the recent Suez 
operations. 

In the south the R.A.F. Commander has a joint air/land headquarters and his 
forces include fighter/ground attack, transport, and long-range armed recon- 
naissance aircraft, as well as British Army and local ground forces. The 
main day-to-day preoccupation is the preservation of internal security in the 
Aden Protectorates and their protection against external aggression. The 
area of responsibility includes East Africa and the rich oil-producing region of 
the Persian Gulf from which comes 20 per cent of the world’s oil. 

The great area of the Middle East Air Command with its many nations of all 
sizes and widely differing civilizations imposes diverse responsibilities on the 
Middle East Air Force, and calls for the utmost flexibility in operation tech- 
niques to satisfy the requirements of local police action and limited war in 
addition to those of all-out global war. Although smaller numerically than a few 
years ago, the Middle East Air Force is developing into a modern, streamlined, 
well-balanced force with tremendous hitting power. I am confident that we shall 
continue to make a major contribution to the defence and stability of what must 
be one of the most sensitive areas in the world today. 


are the unusualness of its structure and the vastness of the 

area over which its activities range. Its two centres of 
command, in Cyprus and in Aden, are separated by the huge 
distance of the Saudi Arabian peninsula and the countries border- 
ing the Eastern Mediterranean seaboard; its physical links are 
widely dispersed staging posts; and though at both centres of 
command there is a similarity about current operati 
maintenance of internal security, in other respects their policies 
are completely dissimilar. 

M.E.A.F. owes its unusual structure to the pressure of post- 
war political events which have now closed a large portion of the 
Middle East to British military aircraft. Routes taken from the 
Mediterranean to the Far East and Aden by Transport Command 


N cette features of the present Middle East Air Force 
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L. F. Sinclair, C-in-C, British Forces, Arabian Peninsular—is 
based over a thousand miles away at Aden. In both Cyprus and 
Aden there is quite intense R. AF. activity, but in between these 
centres only a thin line of communication—the staging posts 
at Bahrain, Sharja, Salala, Riyan (and, the other way round) at 
El Adem; and airfields where R.A.F. aircraft have landing rights 
—Habbaniya, Khartoum and Asmara. Only in name and in its 
unified command is M.E.A.F. an entity. ere is, as has been 
said, a similarity in current operations against marauding Yemenis 
and against terrorists in Cyprus; but in broad policy the two 
centres of Air Marshal Patch’s command exist in different worlds. 
ing Beat and Aden, both Crown Colonies, are the last remain- 
itish bases in the Middle East where R.A.F. aircraft can be 
po he without reference to local rulers—such as prescribes 
our action at, for example, El Adem in Libya. While there are 
thus certain basic similarities between them there are also wide 
differences due to their geographical situation. Whereas -. 
comes within the orbit of NATO as well as the Baghdad 
and is in an area of high strategic importance, Aden is chiefly 
important for the maintenance of British authority (though some 
of its aircraft are at the disposal of the Baghdad Pact organiza- 
tion), an authority maintained as much by land as by air. Whilc 
Cyprus has been likened to an anchored aircraft carrier (and 
became so during the Suez operation), Aden is a combined air, 
military and naval base of the older type like Singapore. 

Anyone who went to Cyprus or was stationed there during 
the last war might well f ~~ revisiting Nicosia airfield that 
there had been little change. True, there is a great deal of 
barbed wire in evidence and there are stringent security checks; 
but the airfield itself, the clear air, the sharp Kyrenia moun- 
tains to the north and ro! range to the south, com- 
bine to give an impression that things had changed little: but 
this impression is superficial. In fact Nicosia has been the centre 
of air operations against the terrorists and, some forty miles 
to the south, a new airfield—Akrotiri—has been built which is now 
a Mediterranean base of front-line importance. 

It should be made clear at the outset what the present strategic 
functions of Cyprus are. It forms a base from which Britain can 
at any moment honour her treaty obligations in the Middle East 
area; it provides a centre for training—for example by home- 
based squadrons on a rotational basis—and for reconnaissance 

tions; and in the problem of internal s ~urity the R.A.F. 
ys an important part. 

Looking at these functions in that order, it 1s obvious that the 
new base at Akrotiri—on the southernmost point of the island 
—is of prime importance for Britain’s Mid East policy. 

Akrotiri, which has a single runway 9,000ft long and 200ft 
wide (during the Suez action, some Hunters were dispersed 
actually on it) with overshoots of 300ft at each end, lies on the 
edge of a square promontory which juts pugnaciously out into the 
Mediterranean south-west of Limassol. It has been designed as 
a V-bomber base (with hard standings which, built for a single 
Valiant, accommodated 16 Venoms during the Suez action) and 
is still under construction. At present it wears an atmosphere 
of the wartime Desert Air Force, with Operations in a mobile 
caravan and most of the squadron offices housed in tents with 
lines of brown sandbags lining the pathway up to them. 

In a sense, Akrotiri sprang into existence—like Minerva—fully 
armed, for work had only been going on long enough for the 
runway to be completed when last autumn it became the centre 
for ground attack i ee against Egypt. Where there had 
been originally three squadrons operating, this number was sud- 
denly increased to five; then these aircraft were a -_ 
by 3s French. Air Force F-84Fs—so that at the time of the 
action there were 120 aircraft operating from Akrotiri’s dome 
runway, the British using V.H.F. and the French their U.H.F. 
On the first day of operations the R.A.F. flew 104 sorties from 
Akrotiri and the French*79; altogether 396 sorties were flown in 
six days by the R.A.F. and 372 by by the French. In_ these opera- 
tions the Air Force was virtually ted; so it 
might be said Rivotint © was born with teeth ond baptised by fire. 

Until recently, Akrotiri has continued to be the base for a 

attack force consisting of four Venom squadrons—Nos. 
6, 32, 73 and 249—and also No. 13 Sqn. (which recently 
received its standard) operating Canberra P.R‘7s. Now, how- 
ever, its réle has changed and the Venom squadrons have been 
or are being re-equipped with Canberra B.2s. Thus for the first 
time M.E.A.F. will have a force of jet bombers under its opera- 
tional control. Already Nos. 32 (which also recently received its 
standard) and 73 have got their new aircraft, while Nos. 6 and 
249 are about to start re-equipping. It is these squadrons which 
form the most important element in M.E.A.F., operating from 
a base which is scarcely ever troubled by weather unserviceability 
and is within range of all Middle Eastern countries; and it is these 
squadrons which are ready to fulfil Britain’s obligations under the 
Baghdad Pact and her commitments with individual countries. 

It should be mentioned that the changeover from Venoms 
to Canberras means that the squadron’s aircrew personnel are 
being changed. Experienced Canberra crews are coming out 


Canberras, based at Akrotiri, now on port of M.E.A.F.’s striking 

force; those depicted above—being inspected by the Aden Protec- 

torate Levies’ Camel Troop—belong to No. 21 Sqn., Scampton, on 
a recent training visit to Khormaksar. 


from U.K. and the Venom pilots are either being transferred to 
other Venom squadrons, or to transport squadrons, or being 
posted to U.K., in each case account being taken (as with 
2nd T.A.F. disbanded Hunter pilots) of personal situations. The 
ground crews who previously serviced the Venoms are now trans- 
ferring their skill from D.H. Ghosts to Rolls-Royce Avons. 

Akrotiri at present presents a dramatic appearance with bull- 
dozers busy on sandy patches, and buildin; ing proceeding both on 
the airfield and hangars and on domestic buildings—two thousand 
Cypriot workers are at present employed—while Venoms and 
Canberras roar off from the runway on training sorties. Not by 
any means all the station personnel are as yet permanently housed; 
some are living out at Limassol and some in tents on the airfield. 

In addition to the five squadrons at Akrotiri there is No. 103 
M.U. which does Sth line servicing and all maintenance work for 
the Command; there is an R.A.F. hospital (at present housed in 
temporary accommodation) with 120 beds; and No. 3 Light A.A. 
Wing of the R.A.F. Regiment, responsible for the defence of 
Akrotiri during the Suez action. Despite its early “baptism of fire,” 
Akrotiri is still only half built, being virtually little more than a 
runway. It will take another two years to complete. 

The most interesting way to fly between Akrotiri and Nicosia— 
about 40 miles as the crow flies—is by Sycamore helicopter of 
No. 284 Sqn., because this direct route crosses the Troodos 
Mountains, where many anti-terrorist operations have been 
carried out. The squadron pilots are as familiar with this terrain 
—or even more so—as with their native towns and counties. 

The Troodos Mountains—highest in the island—rise up to 
over 6,000ft. Even on the steepest slopes they are cultivated, 
chiefly. with vines, and widespread State forests have been 
planted in a determined effort to restore to Cyprus its former 
wealth of timber. Another feature of these mountains (apart 
from their surprisingly lofty villages) is the way monasteries 
are tucked away at high points, rather like those which cling 
almost unbelievably to mountainsides in Greece. It is these 
monasteries which, because of their sacrosanct character and 
remoteness, have become centres for terrorist activity; and it is 
these ecclesiastical-cum-military fastnesses which have been 
successfully surprised by the use of R.A.F. helicopters. 

One such monastery is Makheras, about 15 minutes’ flying by 
Sycamore from Nicosia, but actually visible through a cleft in 
the mountains soon after take-off as a white building high up on 
a steep slope facing north. On close inspection from the air 
this building is red-roofed and square with a gallery surrounding 
am immer courtyard and various bearded (if not otherwise 
specially monkish) figures walking around it. At Makheras a 
terrorist group had its company headquarters and it was here 
that an Army attack supported by helicopters proved completely 
successful, the terrorists being routed out of their secret hide-out 
—invisible from the ground—about a mile from the monastery 
on a mountain ridge. 

Field Marshal Sir John Harding, the Governor of Cyprus, has 
paid tribute to the R.A.F. helicopter’s contribution to the defeat 
of the terrorists, and it is the remarkable work of the Sycamores 
of No. 284 Sqn., under S/L. Peter Fahy, which has been respon- 
sible for this. 

No. 284 came into existence last year as one aircraft and one 


Casualty evacuation forms an important part of helicopter work both 

in M.£E.A.F. and F.E.A.F. Here a stretcher case is being transferred 

from a Sycamore to an Aden-bound Pembroke. This “Flight” drawing 

is by Gordon Horner, who is responsible for the sketches in both this 
and the Far East Air Force article. 
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pilot—its present C.O. It now has 13 aircraft—three of them 
i i on A.S.R. duties—and 17 crews; and it has 
successes 


on. 
ycamores has been due to their ability to 
bring in troops out of the blue so that terrorists have had no ti 
in which to escape, and to see ambushes on the road ahead of 
Army patrols. As captured terrorists have put it, “When we saw 
the ers coming we knew it was all up with us.” Previously, 
from their lofty positions, terrorists got news of, or could even 
hear, Army convoys coming when they were perhaps twenty 
miles away; now, they have no warning, and even their secret 
hideouts—reminiscent, as is all this dry and rocky countryside 
of Spanish Civil War terrain—are visible to hovering eyes. 
Statistical evidence of the work of No. 284 Sqn. 
= Oe es Se ee last 


.F, duties (77 
iving a grand total of 1,191 sorties and 441 , 
us, in the Cyprus scene, Sycamores of No. 284 Sqn. have 
proved indispensable. Apart from their security and A.S.R. 
duties they are also constantly used for casualty evacuations. 

They are based at Nicosia, which together with Akrotiri makes 
up the sum of R.A.F. airfields on the island. Nicosia is also the 
civil airport for C s, and besides No. 284 there are two trans- 
port squadrons, Nos. 70 (whose Hastings have already been men- 
tioned) and 214 (Valettas), and a communications flight equipped 
with Pembrokes. During the Jordan troubles last year, the trans- 
port force in Cyprus stood by to evacuate British civilians from 
there. There has also been recently a detachment of Hunters 
from No. 66 Squadron and there is a maintenance unit—No. 113. 
In addition a Air Arm squadron of Gannets tes from 
Nicosia. All flying at the airport comes under R.A.F. control. 

Thus M.E.A.F. has at its disposition in Cyprus forces which 

iorm a wide variety of tasks—from being poised to honour 
itain’s treaty commitments to carrying out reconnaissance, 
assisting internal security and maintaining scheduled transport 
services. It is the last-named which form the lines of com- 
munication between the far-flung centres of M.E.A.F., and it is 
when one flies between Cyprus and Aden that one realizes just 
how vast Middle East distances are. A recent trip by Hastings 
from Aden to Cyprus took 12 hr 45 min flying time, the six-hour 
leg from Khartoum to E! Adem being entirely across desert. 

When in Aden a large full moon (preceded by its glow) rises 
from behind the famous Crater, phosphorescent waves stream in 
to the Cornish-like bay at Steamer Point, coloured lights twinkle 
and a cooler breeze streams off the sea, life seems reasonably 
bearable. But when in the heat of the day the air tem ture 
goes - dy about 103 deg C with 84 per cent humidity it becomes 
clear that one of the biggest facing M.E.A.F. el 
in the Aden Protectorate is diuete—tetien tated hee Beno 
peans and even more so for aircrews. During recent operations 
against invading tribesmen from the Yemen, pilots of No. 208 
gpa appt = Te a Kl eatin 
P.R.9’s with a cockpit temperature of 130 deg. 

It should be made clear at the outset exactly what form R.A.F. 
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FAR EAST AIR FORCE 


i» the fight against Communism in South East Asia, the Far East Air Force plays 
a vital and indispensable part. There are two main facets of our activities in 
this area: first, the provision of air support for the emergency operations against 
the Communist terrorists in the Federation of Malaya, and secondly, the contri- 
bution towards the overall defence effort of the allied treaty organizations of 
SEATO and ANZAM. 

The most active réle of the Far East Air Force is in operations against the 
Communist terrorists in Malaya. Since the emergency began eight years ago, we 
have achieved considerable success by a direct offensive with bombers and ground- 
attack aircraft. However, our main task continues to be that of air support and 
air supply to the ground forces. Without this support, they would be unable to 
operate effectively against the enemy in the deep jungles of Malaya. 

The task of air supply in the difficult conditions of terrain and weather in Malaya 
is a highly specialized one. Our transport aircraft are required to maintain 
garrisons in jungle forts which are inaccessible except by air. Troops must be 
flown into and out of advanced bases deep in the interior; supplies must be dropped 
under all weather conditions, and casualties evacuated. Specially equipped 
“voice” and leaflet-dropping aircraft are employed in the psychological warfare 
against terrorists. All these tasks must be carried out with the highest degree of 
efficiency if our ground forces are to maintain the pressure against the enemy 
which has produced such good results during the past two or three years. 

In the spheres of SEATO and ANZAM, Allied policy has halted the expansion 
of Communism and is doing much to bring about a more stable situation in South 
East Asia. The Far East Air Force, by the air power it contributes to the defence 
forces of these organizations, is helping to ensure continued success to SEATO 
and ANZAM in the future. 

In addition, the United Kingdom Government has agreed to assist in the 
external defence of Malaya after she obtains her independence in August, pledging 
ourselves, with our Commonwealth neighbours, to maintain watch and ward over 
this vulnerable peninsula. 

The Far East Air Force will provide the air defence for this vital area and will 
continue to make an important contribution to the peace of South East Asia. 





































From Air Marshal 
Sir Francis Fressanges, K.B.E., C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief 








T the R.A-F. flying-boat base at Seletar, on the north coast 
of Singapore island, several concrete piles of varied height 
stand starkly out of the water at low tide. These are all 

that remain of a thatch-covered bui which some twenty-four 
years ago became the headquarters of the R.A.F.’s Far East Flight 
—forerunner of the present Far East Air Force, whose activities 
extend from Gan in the Maldive Islands south of India to as far 
east as Hong Kong on the coast of Communist China. 

To the average Englishman or Scotsman or Welshman, in his 
suburban villa at Streatham, on Clydeside or among the coal 
valleys and steelworks of South Wales, the Far East Air Force 
must seem ‘something very far away indeed. He may have been 
“out East” with one of the Services during the war and have 
some familiarity with the area, but more likely names like Kuala 
Lumpur or Negombo or Tengah mean nothing to him apart from 
what he may occasionally read in the newspapers or hear on the 
radio. 

The fact is, however, that F.E.A.F. is the only part of the 
R.A.F. at present engaged in full-scale air operations—though 
conducted over friendly territory; and its activities are more 
diverse than those of any other comparable Command, ranging 
from bomber / fighter attacks on Communist terrorists to the main- 
tenance of jungle forts by air supply and the operation of a trans- 
port service whose routes range from Ceylon to Japan. At the 
same time the future of the Far East Air Force ly depends 
on imponderable political factors and local goodwill, and all its 
activities are being carried out against a background "of constant 

and future uncertainties. 

F F. is controlled by a Commander-in-Chief with head- 
quarters at Nw R.A.F. station on “~~ island. Since 
November 1954 Air Marshal Sir Francis Fressanges has been 
C-in-C. and my a message to Flight readers (above) he has out- 
lined broadly the purposes and policy of F.E.A.F. It is worth- 
ae Oe ee ates necessaril ee SOURIS 
that the ae A F.E.A.F. may be clearly lerstood 

The R *) main tock in the For East ic to defend British 
interests at key points which are still under our direct control. 





Secondly, our air and shipping routes through the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific must be protected, and assistance by air search 
and rescue (not, of course, confined to British ships and aircraft 
in distress) given when necessary. Thirdly, our air contribu- 
tion to SEATO and the Commonwealth strategic reserve in the 
Far East is made by F.E.A.F. Fourthly, active support has been 
and is being given to the Police forces in Malaya in their cam- 
paign against Communist terrorists which has been going on since 
1948. Fifthly, training is carried out of Malays and Chinese and 
Indians who join either the R.A.F. or the Malayan Auxiliary Air 
Force. Finally, the integration of R.A.A.F. and R. N.Z.A.F. com- 
manders, squadrons and units within F.E.A.F. should be stressed 
—for this co-operation benefits both Australia and New Zealand 
in their national defence and also Britain, with its world-wide 
commitments. There is one R.A.A.F. Sqn. (No. 1) in F.E.A.F. 
and an R.A.A.F. airfield construction unit on detachment at 
Butterworth on the west coast of Malaya; and there are two 
R.N.Z.A.F. Sqns., Nos. 14 and 41. 

Air Marshal Fressanges i is shortly handing over his command to 
the new C-in-C., Air Marshal the Earl of Bandon, who comes 
from 2nd T.A.F. to a Far Eastern sphere which he will find no 
less interesting and probably far more complex. For however 
difficult the R.A.F.’s problems in Gerfmany—as will be seen from 
another part of this issue—they are comparatively clear-cut by 
contrast with the chequerboard of Far East political issues. 

Before discussing these, however, one other change of command 
in F.E.A.F. should be mentioned. Until recently the A.O.C. 
Malaya has been an Australian in the R.A.F., A.V-M. W. H. 
Kyle. He has been succeeded by another Australian, A.V-M. 

Me aye mm who isin the RAAF. but on loan to the R.A.F., 
a is — of the increasing part bei d 
by pote oy F.E.A — 

Nowhere in the Fer East Air Force at present is there 
any real certainty about the future. Hong Kong remains a 
Crown Colony by the grace of the Pekin Government, who could 
presumably at any time since they came to power have persuaded 
[Continued on p. 884, after two pages of sketches by Gordon Herner.]} 
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Loaded with equipment and looking straight ahead, 
S.A.S. parachutists (above and below) descend in a 
stick from 155 Sqn. Whirlwinds. 


Above right, aboard the Pioneer “Chabai” en route 
to Fort Langkap; and, on the right, an Army dispatch- 


ing team hard at work in a Valetta of the Far East 
Transport Wing on a jungle supply drop. 


Below, two scenes familiar to F.£.A.F. personnel. On 

the left, the road from Changi to Seletar; and on the 

right, monsoon rains sweep down on a Transport 
Commend Comet at Negombo. 











Above, a dropping zone at 
one of the jungle forts, with 
the dispatcher hanging out 


to see if the drop is “on tar- 
get,” and (upper right) 
Lincolns of No. 1 (RAAF.) 
Sqn. pottern - bombing 
terrorist positions by night. 


Below (left) at Fort Lang- 
kap, a Pioneer of No. 
267 Sqn. takes off from 
the strip just behind the 
aborigine school; and (on 
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Sunderland N November of No. 205/209 Sqn. taxies past the morker 
buoy Perimbi before taking off from Seletar to search for a Chinese 
Nationalist ship reported in distress. 
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the British to withdraw they no doubt find Hong Kong 
useful as a port of entry for European goods (and even more so 
now since the easing of restrictions on our trade with China). 
Singapore, though outwardly the most permanent of our Far East 
bases, exists in an atmosphere of Chinese and Malay nationalism 
which, though a Tages friendly, is always liable to be swayed by 
currents of rac ngst which British policy—especially 
in the Colony’s joint qiminiuation by British, Chinese and 
Malays—must be carefully charted. In the Federation of Malaya, 
the future is even more uncertain. On August 31, Malayan 
independence is to be proclaimed at Kuala Lumpur, and nobody 
knows yet quite what will happen after that date. Will the 
Chinese and Malays, who together make up the major part of 
the population in about equal proportions, co-operate peacefully 
with each other? Will the new Government continue to act 
against terrorism or will it grant an amnesty? If it sustains the 
campaign, will the Government continue to ask for R.A.F. assist- 
ance? No one can at present provide a sure answer to these 
questions. To the west, in Ceylon, the future is also uncertain. 
Agreement has recently been reached between the Ceylon Govern- 
ment and Britain about R.A.F. withdrawal from Negombo and 
Royal Navy withdrawal from Trinchomalee. But it seems that 
though the Ceylon Government would like to see the Sinhalese 
flag flying over Negombo, it does not really wish to have the 
expense of maintaining the airfield for the Ceylon Air Force, 
which is very small. However, in deference to the Ceylon Govern- 
ment’s wishes, Britain is now establishing an alternative staging 
post on the Maldive island of Gan, and this should be in use by 
medium-size aircraft next month. It is inst such a back- 
ground of change and uncertainty on all sides that the activities 
of the Far East Air Force should be viewed. 

On Singapore island (in size and shape rather like the Isle of 
Wight but with a hie of over a million) there are three 
very important R. stations. These are Changi, Seletar and 
Tengah, the first and last-named being at opposite ends of the 
island. Changi is the terminus for Transport Command aircraft 
—which link F.E.A.F. with the U.K.—going to Singapore, and a 
staging post for those going to and from Australia. It is also the 
base for three Valetta squadrons—Nos. 48, 52 and 110 (Hydera- 
bad)—one of which is at ‘egg converting to ——-. With 
No. 41 (R.N.Z.A.F.) » which operates Bristol . 
No. 267 and the Far t Communication Sq these 
squadrons make up the Far. East Transport Wing At At Changi 
also is the Jungle Survival School, which trains aircrew to look 
after themselves following a forced landing or baling-out into the 
thick jungle which covers a large part of Malaya; how to get down 
safely from treetops (which may be 300ft high); how to find water 
and food from the trees and creepers and animals around them; 
how to make a fire in wth that is perpetually damp; 
and how to find their way back to base. Practical training is given 
under actual jungle conditions, and that the jungle—which, as 
aircrews are constantly being reminded, is decidedly not neutral— 
can at least be survived has been shown by the escapes from it 
last year of Sgt. K. McConnell and Dvr. T. Lee. 

Changi ai id and its R.A.F. transit hotel, looking out over 
Cha ngi Creek and with a village of many shops at its door, is 
familiar at least in memory to hundreds of Service personnel who 


Another of No. 205/209 Squadron's Sunderlands—last of their type in 
the R.A.F.—airborne on a patrol which may last 10 hours. 





have passed there either during or since the war. Comets 
of No. 216 Sqn., F. Transport Command, on their schedules 
ion Lenten © rest ee 

of this month given airfield a “new look” though nota m ' 
noise—for Venoms of No. 14 (R.N.Z.A.F.) and of No. 60 Sqn. 
have already made the high whine of turbojets a familiar sound 
to local ears. On Sunday, June 9, the airfield was put to a new 
use for the day when the Forces’ Motoring Club held a race 
as. there at which both Malayan and British drivers 


competed. 
Headquarters of the Far East Air Force are in handsome red- 
ed buildings a few miles from ~ —g, and com- 
oe t view across the Straits. C-in-C. has 
as his Chief of Staff A.V-M. A. A. Adams, and as his Senior Air 

Staff Officer A. Cdre. C. T. RAAF. At their dis- 
position on Singapore mean at Hong Kong and in Malaya are 
aircraft ranging from Venoms, Lincolns and Valettas to Pem- 
brokes and Da pmnnnne Pioneers and Austers; and forces which 
beside air and ground crews include the R.A.F. Regiment and 
Mala Auxiliaries. 

R.A.F. T is on the west side of Singapore island and 
it is the only base on the island from which o arene} 
the terrorists are conduct Venoms of Nos. Pia and 60 
and by Australian-built Lincolns of No. 1 (R.A.A.F.) Sqn. 
nature of these operations, and how they are controlled, a 
to be clearly understood. 

The campaign against oy in Malaya has been going on 
continuously—apart from the period of the amnesty which was 
announced on September 8, 1955—-since a state of eme: was 
declared in June 1948. It is conducted by the Malaya Police 
Force, who ask for assistance from the British Army and the 
R.A.F. as, when and where it is required. Each of the nine 
states in the Federation has a committee on which the executive, 
Police, Army and R.A.F. are es and which decides what 
action should be taken against Communists according to local 
circumstances. (Some states, especially Johore, are more 
troubled by terrorism than others.) This committee procedure 
has been described as “cumbersome”, but in practice it seems 
to work quite well. 

Orders are then transmitted via the Army G.O.C. and the 
Director of Operations, while actual R.A.F. operations are under 
the control of the A.O.C. Malaya, A.V-M. Hancock. These 
operations—code-named Firedog—take many different forms, 
but are all conducted in close liaison with the Police and the Army. 
As far as R.A.F. Tengah is concerned, two of operation 
are carried out from Le ape nay and s by Lincolns 
and rocket and cannon-fire attacks by Venoms. ¢ Operations 
from Kuala Lumpur will be described later 

Since the terrorists operate entirely under Pay of the jungle, 
i i the form of a map 
reference, from which the Lincolns do a time-and-distance run 
at a pre-determined speed and height. Many of their attacks have 
been carried out from 3-4,000ft, but they are now bombing from 
6-7,000ft. Six or seven Lincolns—with their navigation ts nen 
supplemented by extra, very bright, lights—a in fairly close 
formation at t so that their bombs—500 Ib and 1,000 Ib, each 
aircraft carrying a load of about 15,000 Ib—fall over a com- 
paratively wide area to produce maximum results against a mobile 
and dispersed target. Crews of the Lincolns never see their 
targets so do not know whether they have been successful or 
not. But ground patrols make a very thorough 
of the area after an attack, identi dead terrorists and esti- 
mating its effect: In the ops room at Tengah are charts drawn to 
show exactly where the bombs fell—and “before and after” 
photographs of one notorious terrorist, showing him as a wanted 
man and then as a victim of one of the air attacks. On the wall, 
too, is a complete terrorist outfit (including a et of Aspros) 
an@ one of their maps—accurately and beautifully copied from 
= original, with each name given in both English and 


The Lincoln operations are followed up daylight Venom 
attacks. For the latter the area is y flares dropped 
by an Auster of No. 656 A. OP. /L.L. Sqn. These ng 


by officers of the Royal Regiment of ; they are to be 
handed over to the Army next September ey are dispersed 
in flights along the west side of the mountain which forms 
a kind of spine along almost the whole length of 


tains where the terrorist groups are 
Auster pilots are as familiar with the areas over which they fly 
as with the streets of their home townships, and when terrorist 
activity is reported and a Venom attack is to be made, they drop 
a marker-flare exactly over the target area a few minutes before 
the jet aircraft appear—so as to co the terrorists the least 
— Both bombing and the rocket and cannon- 
attacks have a devastating effect upon the 
terrorists, though in terms of numbers killed for the amount of 
ammunition used the success of the attacks is probably very 
limited. (Only very rarely is ground fire encountered by attack 
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» ae ~ the terrorists have Bren guns i i 

.) Rockets are suid to be more terfying to them than 
cannon fire; but from the pilot’s point of view these are a more 
satisfactory weapon when used against visible targets such as 
vehicles or trains. 

The other réle of the Venoms at T: is the defence of 
Singapore; and another activity both for them and for the Lin- 
colns—as well as for other aircraft in F.E.A.F., such as the Syca- 
more and Whirlwind helicopters—is ceremonial fly-pasts. A 
fortnight ago there was one for the Queen’s Birthday; there had 
previously been a farewell one for the ed C-in-C. and 
there will be one to welcome his successor. ese fly-pasts, as 
the station commander at T Gl R. J.P. Prebard, 
it, “give the crews practice in ying to a very strict timeta 

are also a useful means of showing the flag, fostering 2 
will of the Malayan public, and su ting local recruit- 
—— for the ee Auxiliary Air Force. 
and Changi are a he de stations and every 
thing possible in the way of amenities seems to be done codes 
serving on them. Many members of the R.A.F. in Malaya have 
their wives and families with them and it is no uncommon sight 
to see y4aur-r out shopping in a local village as uncon- 
cernedly as if they were in Coventry or Chester. An object of 
special pride at —_ is the newly installed floodlighting at 
the tennis courts. Since the sun sets in Malaya regularly at 
about 7 p.m. all the year round, this inetalietion allows pis play to go 
on in the cool of the evening when there is time for it and con- 
ditions are reasonably comfortable. 

Seletar, likewise, is a splendidly equipped and spaciously laid 
out station and the largest on Singapore island, for apart from 
R.A.F. personnel it employs about 5,000 civilians, some 2,000 of 

whom live in a village on the station itself. Seletar looks out on 
to ae Straits of Johore (which separate Singapore from the main- 
land) and is both an airfield and a flying-boat base. The station 
has five wings, for there are apply engineering wings there 
in addition to the normal flying, technical and administrative 
wings. Thus it also fulfils the functions of a maintenance unit. 
There is a P.R. squadron (No. 81) on the airfield, operating 
Meteors and Pembrokes; No. 205/209 Sqn. operates Sunderlands 
—the last om uadron in the R.A.F. to do so—at the flying-boat 
base; and Seletar is also the Uxbridge of the Malayan — 
Air Force and of the Far East Air Force, receiving — 
Chinese and Indian recruits—catering for whom has to be 
separately owing to their different religious tabus. At Seletar, 
toc, the Malayan Aux. A.F. is due to have its summer camp in 
August and a Malayan A.T.C. camp is also held there. 
205 / 209 i —an amalgamation, as its number implies 
(it was a member of No. 209 who shot down Richthofen in the 
Great War)—fulfils a variety of tasks with its Sunderlands. The 
chief one is oversea patrolling and co-operation with the Royal 
Navy as ‘fo. of the defence of British bases and our contribution 
to SEA while hardly less important are its air/sea rescue 
duties, the F.E.A.F. centre for these being at Seletar. Another 
task is supply runs to China Bay in Ceylon and to the new base 
under construction at Gan. No. 205/209 is on call at any 
hour to go to the rescue of crews who have “ditched”, or to the 
assistance of ships—whatever their ——in distress. One of 
the Scoastie comme to F/L. E. C. (“Steve”) Donoghue, who 
to the U.K., has just been awarded the A.F.C. 
for taking part as captain of aircraft in seven search and rescue 
incidents over the past 18 months. Se eee s full strength 
a which carry a crew of ten and have a range 
f between 1,200 and 1,500 n.m. These faithful aircraft are 
pony me ® their aircrews, and the “ground” crews, too, seem to 
have an equal affection for them; though the recent keenness of an 
airman on the squadron should not be quoted as an average 

— Having completed his D.I. he got tired of waiting for a 

la to pick him up, so tied his tools round his neck and swam 


Spreading the word by loudspeaker is an important part of psycho- 
logical warfare. A member of No. 267 Sqn. (below) examines Tannoy 
Equipment under one of the squadron's Dakotas. On the right, a 
Valetta of the Far East Transport Wing makes a successful supply 
drop at a jungle fort. 
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“Like other aircraft in the Far East Transport Wing, helicopters have 

pertormed duties which in the early days of the campaign were thought 

impossible.” Here a Whirlwind of 155 Sqn. poises like some tropical 
bird in dense jungle. 


ashore. oe 3 yo auolgy fishing and other sports are well 
floodlighting is installed there as at 


supported a 
T ); ae You ht Ci, espa, which stands next door to 
the foundations of the Far East Flight, is enthusiastically 
patronized by all ranks 

It is when flying north-westwards from Singapore island to 
Kuala Lumpur that one begins to appreciate the great problem 
facing the R.A.F. in Malaya—that of opera’ over mountainous 
jungle in weather conditions which are liable to be extremely 
turbulent, are nearly always cloudy ad ~ deteriorate very 
rapidly. northwards from Kuala Lumpur airfield (which 
is used by civil aircraft as well as by the R.A.F., and has a hand- 
some modern terminal building), a small V-shaped opening in 
the mountains can be seen. This is known to aircrews operating 
from there as the “waterworks gap”, and all aircraft flying in that 
direction on supply or “voice warfare” missions use it as a corri- 
dor because it 1s PS. always free from cloud. 

About 90 per cent of the air operations in Malaya are carried 
out from Kuala Lumpur, and these take many forms—supply- 

ping by Valettas; communication with and the maintenance 

of jungle forts by Pioneers and Sycamores; troop-lifting and 
paratroop dropping by Valettas and Whirlwinds; * ‘voice warfare” 
and leafiet-dropping 7s and Austers and by Harvards of 
the Malayan A Air Force; and normal transport and 
communications duties by Valettas and Pembrokes. No. 267 
Sqn., which distinguished itself on transport duties with the 
Desert Air Force during the last war, has now achieved another 
distinction in Malaya—that of operating five different types of 
aircraft — Pembrokes, Pioneers, Austers and Harvards) in 
its two ts 

At K Lumpur R.A-F. station the living quarters are on a 
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small hill, to the west of the airfield, and looking out from their 
cool comfort towards the green mountains in the early evening 
one’s first impression is of a peaceful, ordered existence such as 
has traditionally surrounded the Englishman sipping his Scotch 
on some Far East verandah of an evening. 

Such an illusion, however, is quickly shattered by the experi- 
ence of a supply-drop in a Valetta, with its R.A.F. crew of 
three and its team of four dispatchers from No. 55 (Air Dispatch) 
Coy., R.A.S.C. There are 13 forts in Malaya, 11 of them sup- 
plied by Pioneers (each of which is named after a fort and in the 
conrse of these operations lands on strips the length of a rugby 
pitch); but in addition to the forts there are many “dropping 
zones”—given to the Valetta crews as a map reference and then 
identified as small clearings, and by smoke or balloons put up 
from the ground. The security forces depend almost solely on 
the R.A.F. not only for their food and fighting equipment but 
also for their survival when operating in deep jungle. 

Flying through the “waterworks gap” from Kuala Lumpur, 
with the Valetta just finding sufficient clearance between cloud 
and mountain, one entered on a world of untamed jungle where 
security forces hunt terrorists and both fight the jungle for sur- 
vival. Climbing to 3,500ft on the altimeter we looked down on 
sharply undulating terrain as thickly forested as Nature’s most 
luxuriant prodigality could make it. Here and there were small 
towns or settlements (possibly rubber plantations) and here and 
there an aborigine village of wooden houses built up on stilts; but 
everywhere, trees by the million. 

We reached our first “port of call”, Fort Sinderut in the 
Cameron Highlands almost due north of Kuala Lumpur, after 
about 25 minutes’ flying. The aircraft captain called over the 
R/T, “Good morning; we’ve seven chutes for you.” Sinderut— 
from which two Sycamores were departing when we arrived—is 
built by a mountain river (as most of these forts are) and lies in a 
steep-sided valley. We first did a dummy run, flying downwind 
through a neighbouring valley, then turning on to our run-in over 
a steep ridge. Meanwhile a smoke candle had been lit on the 
ground to give us an accurate idea of the wind strength and speed. 
There was also a windsock for the benefit of the helicopters. Two 
D.Z.s had been clearly marked out and the fort’s buildings lay 
between them and the river. As we turned in on our first 
dropping run, throttling back completely to reduce speed, the 
captain called over the R/T, “Turning in, dispatcher,” and the dis- 
patcher answered, “Turning in, sir.” As we neared the D.Z. the 
captain said, “Prepare to drop,” and when we got over it he called 
out, “Now!” As we pulled away the dispatcher said excitedly 
in a strong Yorkshire accent, “On the bz. sir; just landed 
to the port side of the letter.” 

We dropped 2,155 lb of supplies at Sinderut that morning, 
in seven packing-cases weighing between 270 Ib and 460 lb, each 
with a different-coloured parachute. The drops were made‘ at 
about 800ft at an I.A.S. of 125 kt. We then flew to a D.Z. which, 
though only about three minutes’ flying time away, was extremely 
hard to find despite an excited Malayan voice from it over the 
R/T which kept saying, “You are approaching our D.Z., you are 
over our D.Z.” When we at last found it—after tracking several 
times along a small river where the map reference told us it was 
situated—it proved to be a tiny clearing from which a rather 
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a formation turn over one 

of the airfields on Singa- 
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striking power of the Far 
East Air Force. 


ineffective smoke signal rose limpidly, rather like Cain’s sacri- 
fice. However, we dropped three packs of 270 lb, 250 Ib and 
185 lb, and the quick Mala accents said gratefully, “Thank 
you very much; very good p.” 

From this D.Z. we flew to have a look at Fort Sheen, where 
there is a landing strip and where the approach has to be made 
through a saddle in the mountains, which all the time seemed 
to be getting higher while the cloud got thicker in the increasing 
morning heat. We then went on to another D.Z. which — 
to be a small clearing high up in a steep-sided valley and com- 
pletely out of sight when we were on the downwind run. Bal- 
loons were put up from this D.Z. to guide us to it, and we 
successfully dropped five packs—one of which, however, broke 
away from its parachute. This last drop was an ideal illustra- 
tion of the arduousness of this work of yp i in 
Malaya, both for the aircrews and the Army dispatchers—con- 
trolling and navigating the aircraft and humping heavy weights 
about inside its fuselage (where the smell of b from the meat 
may be sickening enough, added to human sweat) in bumpy and 
hot conditions, over mountainous jungle terrain protected by an 
increasing bank of cumulus and where a forced landing would 
be almost impossible. 

According to the Far East “airlift alphabet”, supply loads 
dropped by Valettas or landed by Pioneers vary from arms and 
ammunition to malted milk, —. fey pam and zoologists. 
And as the station commander at umpur put it, “This 
is one part of the R.A.F. where you can still say to a pilot, “Take 
an aircraft in there’ or ‘Drop supplies there’—and he alone can 
decide on the spot whether the operation can be successfully 
carried out.” 

Similar hazards surround the work of the Pioneers when they 
land at jungle forts with men or supplies. Fort Langkap, for 
example, is less than 25 minutes’ flying from Kuala Lumpur by 
Pioneer—but going in there is like landing on another world, a 
still, humid jungle world where man seems to have only a 
tenuous existence. 

These Pioneers can carry four passengers or one stretcher 
case‘or 1,000 Ib of freight; they unstick at 30 kt with the aid 
of slots and flaps and adjustable tailplane, and they can land in 
about 85 yd. At Fort Langkap the Bo even to be made 
down the side of a hill. One wo scarcely believe it was 
possible; but with the Pioneer flown by one of the Air Supply 
Force’s most skilful pilots it seemed “no trouble at all”. In 
fact the Pioneer used under half the 170 yd grass landing strip. 
On one occasion seven Pioneers carried 176 fully-equipped 
fighting men and 12,800 Ib of supplies into and out of two jungle 
forts in little more than six hours in a “changing the guard” 
operation. 

The buildings at Fort Langka: ie of these forts, of course, 
is a “fort” in the mediaeval or French Foreign Legion sense, but 
rather a police post—stand at right-angles to the landing strip. 
Behind it is the aborigine village, with its curious brown wooden 
houses built up on stilts. It was clear even from a short visit 
that the aborigines at least—small, hardy people, descendants of 
the original inhabitants of Malaya—have benefited from the anti- 
terrorist campaign, which has brought them a measure of civiliza- 
tion. Prominent in the village was a school for their numerous 
children; and the younger women now use nail varnish as to the 
manner born, as well as wearing some of the more intimate 
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Sycamores of No. 194 Sqn., 
followed by a Whirlwind of 
No. 155, make a ceremonial 
progress over Singapore; 
while, below, eight No. 267 
Sqn. Pioneers make an im- 
pressive line-up at Kuala 
Lumpur. 
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types of feminine apparel from the Western fashion world. 

The police officers at Langkap were able to report tangible 
results from the security forces’ campaign. One of the special 
branch officers said he had 21 ex-terrorists working under him 
and explained that surrender notes are received at a “post box” 
point beneath a fallen tree. 

Here the link between ground forces and psychological war- 
fare carried out by the “voice” and leaflet-dropping aircraft 
becomes clear. At Kuala Lumpur there are three yellow-painted 
Dakotas—belonging to No. 267 Sqn., and called (like the Gladia- 
tors on besieged Malta) Faith, Hope and Charity—which have 
five Tannoy loudhailers slung in a cluster beneath the fuselage. 
These aircraft, like the Austers used for the same purpose, broad- 
cast to the terrorists in Malay, Tamil and three dialects of Chinese. 

Tape-recorded messages are generally used, but often a “live” 
broadcast is made when the situation demands it. Many sur- 
rendered terrorists have attributed their decision to hearing some 
of these broadcasts or reading some of the many thousand “sur- 
render pass or safe conduct” leaflets dropped by the R.A.F. 

Another interesting aspect of the work of the Far East Trans- 
port Wing is its employment of Whirlwinds and Sycamores in 
a wide variety of réles, the Sycamores of No. 194 Sqn.—which 
are regarded with universal affection and operate tom Ipoh 
and Kluang as well as from Kuala Lumpur—doing great work 
evacuating casualties and the Whirlwinds of No. 155 lifting 
troops, tracker dogs, freight and livestock and dropping para- 
troops. Like other aircraft in the Wing, these helicopters have 
performed duties which in the early days of the campaign were 
thought impossible. Great skill and care have to be exercised 
by the Sycamore pilots when landing in small jungle clearings 
where there is little or no room for manceuvring and damage 






















could so easily be done to the rotor blades. Of special interest, 
too, is the technique adopted by Whirlwind pilots in dropping 
paratroops. They fly at treetop level to determine the height ct 
the trees, and then ascend to 800ft above them. On his down- 
wind run the pilot gives an “action warning” to the paratroops, 
then puts on a red light three seconds before the drop and a green 
one when it is due. The Whirlwind drops its paratroops when 
flying at about 40 kt forward speed at right angles to the D.Z., so 
that they fall downwind into it and have scarcely any slipstream 
with which to contend. The paratroops carry with them, apart 
from weapons and “police pack” (of 40 lb or more) “abseiling” 
equipment which includes 200ft of canvas strop for descending 
from the tops of trees. 

Two important F.E.A.F. bases where there are no operational 
activities (as far as the anti-terrorist campaign goes) are Butter- 
worth, on the West coast of Malaya opposite Pulan Island, and 
Hong Kong. At the latter a Venom Squadron (No. 45) is based 
for fighter defence, and there is a R.A.F. Regiment (Malaya) 
squadron and an R.A.F. signals unit. Butterworth is being 
extended by an R.A.A.F. Airfield Construction Unit, and may 
become a permanent R.A.A.F. base in Malaya. Similar con- 
structional work is going on on the other side of the Indian 
Ocean, at Gan in the Maldive Islands. Gan is Britain’s newest 
air staging post, on the site of a small air-strip built there during 
the war, but since then broken up and overgrown. Work started 
in February, and sometime next month should see the base ready 
to receive its first aircraft, medium transports like the Valetta and 
Bristol Freighter. In many ways Gan, over 1,800 miles (via 
Car Nicobar) from Singapore, symbolizes the Far East Air Force 
—in its determination to carry out its tasks, in the vast distances 
of its lines of communication, and in its immensely varied duties. 
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HEN St. Paul was shipwrecked on Malta in A.D. 62, after 

his vessel had encountered the tempestuous north-east 

wind Euroclydon, the island already had a long history of 
civilization from Phoenician times. Cicero, no mean judge of 
cultured living, had in Rome’s republican days chosen it as his 
favourite place of exile. 

Owing to its central position in the Mediterranean, the island’s 
strategic importance increased sharply during the First World 
War, when Allied naval squadrons used it as a base; and with 
the full deployment of air power from 1939 to 1945, Malta gained 
it present stature as “an unsinkable aircraft carrier”. For its 
heroic defence against the Luftwaffe and Italian Air Force the 
island—only some 94 miles square in area and only 60 miles from 
Sicily—was awarded the George Cross in April 1942; and since 
the war it has continued to be one of the busiest air bases in the 
world. 

During the war, and for ‘some years afterwards, the R.A.F. in 
Malta came under the control of the Middle East Air Force; but 
in March 1953 the island became a NATO air and naval head- 
quarters. Since then the Air Officer Commanding has also been 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief (Air) to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Allied Forces Mediterranean, a post at present held by Admiral 
Sir Ralph Edwards. The A.O.C. is now Air Marshal Sir Gilbert 
Nicholetts, who has held the appointment since January last year. 
Next November, however, he will be giving place to A.V-M. 
C. E. Chilton, at present S.A.S.O. at Coastal Command and a 
former A.O.C. Gibraltar. 

R.A.F. Malta comes under thé direct control of Air Ministry, 
and it now retains only what have been described as “tenuous” 
administrative links with M.E.A.F. headquarters in Cyprus. As 
its administrative contribution to Allied Forces Mediterranean, 
the R.A.F. element at AFMed headquarters includes a maritime 
air branch communications division, a movements section opera- 
tions division, and an air information centre. 

No one who has visited Malta during or since the war can fail 
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cent Grand Harbour. 


R.A.F. 
MALTA 


to have formed several distinct impressions of the island—its fine 
weather and clear atmosphere (though, as St. Paul was unlucky 
enough to find out, there can be severe storms); the tremendous 
amount of air activity (both military and civil) going on by day 
and by night; and the three splendid all-weather airfields, Luqa, 
Takali and Hal Far. The last-named is a Naval aerodrome; 
Takali is R.A.F. and Luga is used by both R.A.F. and civilian 
aircraft. 

Three R.A.F. squadrons are based on Malta, Nos. 37 and 38 
Shackleton long-range maritime reconnaissance) and No. 39 
(Meteor night fighters). There is also a Communications Flight 
and a Marine Craft Unit. The Shackleton squadrons are employed 
on both reconnaissance and anti-submarine duties and in co- 
operation with Naval units; the Meteors in a defence réle. All 
three squadrons participate in NATO exercises and in the annual 
Defence of Malta exercise. The Shackletons, each carrying a crew 
of ten, engage in search and rescue work on behalf of ships and 
aircraft, operating as far westwards as Gibraltar, southwards to 
the North African coast and eastwards into the Aegean. Home- 
based Bomber Command aircraft visit Malta for training duties, 
and when the R.Aux.A.F. fighter squadrons were still in existence 
many of them came to Malta for summer camp. At the time of 
the Suez action, Valiants and Canberras of Bomber Command 
operated against Egyptian targets from the island. 

R.A.F. Malta also controls Idris, where the R.A.F. has its 
Tripotitanian staging post, and when air exercises are held Idris 
is used as a base for “enemy” aircraft attacking Malta. It is, 
however, a condition of Britain’s treaty obligations with Libya 
that neither Idris nor E] Adem should be used as a base for attacks 
on Arab countries. 

Thus Malta—only 174 miles long and 8} wide—has an import- 
ance in the Mediterranean out of all proportion to its small size; 
and never in all its long history has the George Cross island been 
more vital as a strategic base guarding Britain’s air and shipping 
routes to the East. 


Dispersed on Hal Far—the Naval airfield on Malta—these Canberra B.6s from Bomber Command form a purposeful line-up curing the 
Egyptian operations last November. The “Suez stripes” (black and yellow) are in evidence. 


FLIGHT 


Symbolizing Malta's status as a NATO 
air and naval base, a Shackleton M.R.2 
crosses the entrance to Valetta’s magnifi- 
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contribution to collective defence in Western Europe. 


Strategy. 


out our task and there is no reduction in the importance of our réle. 
to back up SACEUR's stated strategy to prevent Western Europe from being 
over-run, and to this end we share responsibility jointly with the Army. 

We must be prepared to locate, attack and confirm destruction of targets in 
This necessitates a continual and exacting training 
programme to maintain the high standard of preparedness necessary to achieve 
this task. These squadrons are well equipped, with the Canberra providing the 
main punch for strike and reconnaissance, and the later marks of Hunter for the 
In addition to these aircraft the all-weather 


the minimum space of time. 


intercepter and ground-attack réle. 
force will shortly be re-equipped with Javelins. 


The motto of the Second Tactical Air Force is “Keepers of the Peace.” 
we can claim to have done in concert with our NATO allies, and | am confident 


will continue to do so in the future. 


unique character as a peace-time air force on a war footing, 
working in close concert with Britain’s NATO allies as part 
of the 2nd Allied Tactical Air Force and of Allied Air Forces 
Central Europe. It is a force whose traditions have been steadily 
forged during and since the war, and is now based on splendid 
airfields and in new premises built by the Germans as part of 
occupation costs. To a visitor, it has a striking atmosphere of 
energy and vitality. 

This date provides a good opportunity for looking at the policy 
and shape of 2nd T.A.F., since it is almost a half-way mark in the 
period of changes imposed by the Defence White Paper. The form 
of these was known by senior officers at 2nd T.A.F. early this year, 
well before they were announced by the Minister of Defence. In 
essence, they involve a re-disposition of 2nd T.A.F. forces so that 
these are concentrated—with the exception of four Hunter squad- 
rons at Jever and Gutersloh—between the Rhine and the Dutch 
and Belgian borders. 

Despite these drastic reductions and the new problems they 
involve (which will be discussed later), the policy for 2nd T.A.F. 
remains unchanged. This is to provide, in association with NATO 
allies, a powerful, instantly available air contribution to the NATO 
area, shielding it from enemy attack whilst the nuclear counter- 
offensive of the U.S. Strategic Air Command and R.A.F. Bomber 
Command destroys the enemy at source. At present 2nd T.A.F. 
is divided into two operational sectors, 2 Group in the north and 
83 Group in the south. To the west of 2 Group is the Netherlands 
and to the west of 83 Group lies Belgium. Both of these countries 
are naturally concerned about their national air defence, as well as 
their commitments to NATO. 

Both Holland and Belgium are now making serviceable all 


N: one who visits 2nd T.A.F. can fail to be impressed by its 


The spearhead of 2nd T.A.F. is a force of Hunters and Canberras. 
Below, a vic of Hunter F.6s from No. 93 Sqn. with a visitor from No. 
118 Sqn. in the box. On the right, a visitor from the U.S.A.F.—o 
Martin RB-57A of the U.S. 12th Air Force (4th A.T.A.F.)—forms a 
unique quartet with (left to right) a Canberra P.R.7, a B.8 and a T.4. 
Flight” photographs 


SECOND TACTICAL AIR FORCE 


N the last twelve years the Second Tactical Air Force has changed from an Air 

Force of Occupation to an air force assigned to NATO as part of the national 
At the present time the 
Royal Air Force in Germany is a component of the Second Allied Tactical Air 
Force, in which the Belgian and Netherlands Air Forces are partners. The German 
Air Force will also be adding their contribution in the future. 

The recent reduction in the strength of the 2nd Tactical Air Force announced 
in the Defence White Paper, although considerable in size, has not resulted in a 
comparable reduction in our ability to carry out our task within the NATO 
More modern equipment is giving us a continuing capability to carry 


From Air Marshal 
J. H. Edwardes Jones, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.F.C., A.F.C., Commander-in-Chief 
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available airfields on their territory, so that in the event of one of 
the 2nd T.A.F. aerodromes being atomized, aircraft would at once 


have a base farther west from which to operate. In addition both 
Dutch and Belgian air forces are equipped with two wings each 
of F-84Fs, totalling 300 aircraft which are able to carry tactical 
atomic weapons or can be used in ordinary fighter réles. These 
air forces, together with 2nd T.A.F. and the re2onstituted German 
Air Force, plus the U.S.A.F., R.C.A.F. and French Air Force to 
the south, are participating in a major NATO exercise which is 
being held in the autumn, at the same time as a simitar NATO 
exercise is held in the north, centring on Zeeland. 

Another factor which gives ground for encouragement at 2nd 
T.A.F. headquarters is the installation of a new type of radar 
system which approximately doubles the coverage previously 
available, giving a picture of the skies for about 250 miles in each 
direction. But against this increase in effectiveness, and the hard 
core of attacking power promised by American nuclear weapons, 
must be set this year’s winding-down in overa!] strength and all 
the personne! problems that this diminution involves. 

The disbandment of some squadrons, and the re- positioning of 
others, involves complications which are being so!ved with all 
possible tact and skill by those responsible for them at 2nd T.A.F. 
headquarters. One of the greatest difficulties is finding accom- 
modation for squadron personne! at their new airfields. Where, 
say, three Hunter squadrons have been based with their generally 
younger (and probably mainly unmarried) pilots it may be difficult 
to find accommodation for two Canberra squadrons with double 
the number of crew members, probably of an older age group and 
having a higher proportion of married aircrew. Children’s school- 
ing is another problem to be considered. Moving squadrons 
around in peace-time is an infinitely more complex job than in 
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wartime, especially when sometimes (as in Germany) a distance 
of 250 miles may be involved. 

Another problem is the physical reduction of aircrew numbers 
as squadrons are disbanded; but so far this has been largely 
overcome by natural means such as a dwindling flow of new 
postings and replacements from the U.K. and the return home 
of aircrew on short service commissions. Officers responsible for 
moving air and ground personnel at 2nd T.A.F. headquarters have 
visited every station concerned to sort out the individual problems 
involved in this huge jigsaw puzzle which has to be formed to 
a new pattern. They have dealt in terms of people, not numbers; 
they have tackled the difficulties on a commonsense basis; and 
there have been relatively few complaints. The staff of H.Q. 2nd 
T.A.F. seem to be well aware of the importance of keeping up 
morale by a skilful handling of personal problems, however smal! 
these may be in the big pattern of change. 

From this general picture of policy for the future and the 
re-shaping of 2nd T.A.F. to meet Defence White Paper require- 
ments, it is instructive to look at one or two individual squadrons 
to see the effect of these upon their operational training. 

No. 88 Squadron, which has a famous and long history starting 
with Bristol Fighters and including Blenheims, Bostons and 
Sunderlands, is now equipped with Canberra B.8s and their rdéle 
is that of night interdictor; but they are also capable of high-level 
and “pylon” (low-level) bombing, though they are at present con- 
centrating on a L.A.B.S. bombing technique [the U.S.A.F. version 
of which was described in Flight for October 19 last year] which 
enables the aircraft to escape both interception by guided missiles 
and detection by radar. Using radar, the crews practise low-level 
cross-country flights ending with a run-in to their target. The 
bomb is then delivered at a pre-computed angle, speed and g and 
the aircraft pulls over on to its back, rolls out and goes for home. 
At present, practice is being concentrated not on the last manceuvre, 
which is considered straightforward because of the Canberra's 

genial handling qualities (though doing it at night, on instruments, 
requires considerable skill and confidence), but on the run-in to 
the target when perfect co-operation between pilot and navigator 
—who lies prone in the nose—is essential. One difficulty yet to be 
solved is that of finding a suitable practice bombing range on 
which simulated nuclear weapons (such as that seen in the 2nd 
T.A.F. section of the B.B.C. television programme on the R.A.F. 
last month) may be dropped, for this involves “freezing” such 
a large area of countryside. At present, simulated attacks are 
checked by camera (of the type fitted in the Swifts) and a ciné 
record of the pilot’s instrument panel. Much of No. 88 Sqn.’s 
practice work is now carried out over Denmark. High-level attacks 
are made to test the air defences, followed by low-level ones on 
airfields to practise the L.A.B.S. bombing technique. 

No. 88 and the other Canberra B.8 squadrons occupy an 
important place in 2nd T.A.F. and the morale of their crews is 


“Flight” photographs 


Forming a pattern of 
deterrent power against 
a peaceful cloudscape, 
three Canberra B.8s of 
No. 88 Sqn. (above) 
show their graceful but 
purposeful lines to 
good advantage. At 
left, a vic of three 
Swift F.R.5s of No. 2 
Sqn. swings to port 
across the Rhine while 
a blunt-nosed bar 

forms a wide wake 
in the calm water. 
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high. They have absolute trust in their aircraft and are con- 
fident of their ability to reach a target anywhere, however small 
it may be and however limited the visibility. In fact No. 88 
have claimed successful low-level practice attacks with only 450 yd 
visibility. 

Similar pride in their work is displayed by No. 17 Sqn., which 
is one of the Canberra P.R. squadrons and has the dual réle of 
both high and low level reconnaissance. With their cameras, 
capable of over 3,000 exposures, these aircraft can photograph a 
target area from 40,000ft or 400ft; and their photographic installa- 
tions are to be supplemented by ones of the type fitted in the 
Swift. Re-formed a year ago, 17 Sqn. recently moved from Wahn 
—which is shortly to become the German civil airport for Bonn— 
to Wildenrath. 

Since the camera equipment of the Swift F.R.5s has been men- 
tioned twice in comparison with that of the Canberras, it is as well 
at this point to consider the work of the two Swift squadrons— 
Nos. 2 and 79—in 2nd T.A.F. 

Army officers undertake the training of Swift pilots in secur- 
ing information for the Army’s requirements in battle, and pilots 
are briefed and debriefed by Army Liaison Officers. Immediate 
results are necessary for tactical reconnaissance work. Air Control 
Teams work with forward units to identify targets. 

The Swift relies largely on speed for immunity from ground 
defences. The new concept of atomic warfare visualizes a short 
period of intense air activity; and the risks of atomic attack on 
troops in the battle line and on rear areas is such that, in the first 
phase, everything is staked on securing information of an atomic 
build-up in the tactical area. Relying on high speed for a silent 
approach and coming in over the tree tops below radar screens, 
= Swift should be virtually immune from engagement by ground 

‘orces. 

“Swift pilots,” wrote a contributor in Flight last year, “must 
be more than just good pilots. They must be good map-readers 
and able to find a pin-point and report on it quickly and accur- 
ately. The safety of the field forces will depend largely on the 
Swift squadrons. . . . Upon information gathered both visually 
and by the set of cameras which the Swift carries, the air attack 
and perhaps ground-to-ground guided missile attack would go in. 
Under these circumstances much depends on the speed with 
which the Mobile Field Photographic Sections and Photographic 
Intelligence Detachments complete their task.” 

The Swift is armed with two Aden guns and may have to fight 
if intercepted. It would be well able to secure an advantage 
in altitude, but it is not part of its réle to seek a fight. As with 
all classes of reconnaissance throughout the history of war, its 
essential task is to avoid combat and return with the desired 
information—and even negative information is often useful. Thus 
speed is its virtue since in a tactical battle area a target may have 
moved between time of first reporting and the moment for a strike. 
Direct viewing of negatives is carried out in the M.F.P.S. units 
with the ground liaison officer and pilot at the debriefing. 

One effect of the recent defence cuts on 2nd T.A.F. is that 
station establishments will be brought up to strength. Cuts in air- 
craft naturally mean cuts in manpower requirements, and smaller 
requirements can be met by lower strengths. 

Another part of 2nd T.A.F. which is bound to be severely 
affected—talk was in terms of a 50 per cent cut, though nothing 
definite had been said officially—is the R.A.F. Regiment. Its main 
task of protecting airfields with light ack-ack has been radically 
changed by the concept of atomic warfare, and there will in future 
be fewer airfields to defend. When the Prime Minister recently 
visited 2nd T.A.F. headquarters, the Regiment mounted (in con- 
junction with the Army) a very smart guard of honour; but the 
minds of its fhembers may have pondered then on their part in 
the new shape of 2nd T.A.F. decided on by the Government. 

One unit which is unaffected by the changes and looks likely to 
remain consistently active while the R.A.F. remains in Germany 
is the Aviation Medical Centre at Wildenrath, where it has just 
completed a first year of very useful existence, providing unique 
educational facilities for aircrew on their safety and survival in 
modern high-speed aircraft. Each week courses are held which 
deal with the use of oxygen and with pressurization, acceleration 
and centrifugal force, decompression, ejection, flying clothing and 
survival kits. Aircrews are given decompression tests, and ex- 
perience the sensation of ejection on a special test rig. The centre 
is now undertaking its first piece of research, on the possible toxic 
effects of certain fuels; but its chief purpose is education rather 
than experiment, and in a short existence it:has built up a high 
reputation. 

The new C-in-C. at 2nd T.A.F., Air Marshal J. H. Edwardes 
Jones, has recently taken over his command from Air Marshal the 
Earl of Bandon. He assumes it, having had invaluable previous 
experience of 2nd T.A.F. as S.A.S.O., at a time halfway through 
the changes being made to implement Britain’s new defence policy. 
But though the forces under his control will be numerically smaller, 
they will be potentially more powerful—and actually so when 
armed with nuclear weapons—both as a deterrent and in attack. 
One’s impression after visiting both its headquarters and some of 


“Flight” photograph 


Flown by F/L. Ken Goodwin of No. 118 Sqn.—famous for his solo 
aerobatics—this Hunter F.6 makes a magnificent reversed sunlight- 
and-shadow pattern close by the photographic Meteor. 
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“Flight” photograph 


S/L. F. C. Ellis, CO. of No. 130 (Punjab) Sqn., and some of his pilots 
—with Skein, the squadron's Labrador—ruefully contemplates pre- 
disbandment packing. Below, two of the squadron’s Hunters, with one 
from No. 67 Sqn., before a final sortie—flown by pilots of No. 112 Sqn. 


its squadrons and units is that it will be one of the most efficient 
components in the NATO forces. One’s hope is that these forces 
will never need to be more than a deterrent. But the British 
public may be assured that though our air shield has changed its 
shape, its Continental element is still brightly burnished. Such 
is the efficiency and readiness, and the high morale, of the R.A.F. 
squadrons and units which now form our re-formed—but 
decidedly fit and muscular—Second Tactical Air Force. H.W. 
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FLYING TRAINING COMMAND 


INCE the end of the last great war in 1945, immense technical advances have 

been made in the field of military aviation—not only the advent of the guided 
missile and the vast destructive power of nuclear fission, but the rapid increases 
in aircraft performance which have sprung from the development of the gas 
turbine and improvements in aerodynamic design. As always in the history of 
flying, wiseheads on the ground continue with monotonous regularity to predict 
that we have reached the limits of human endurance, but with equal regularity 
the pilot continues to confound his critics. Today, however, | am more than ever 
sure that the future of aircrew is assured—but more than ever does this réle call 
for physical fitness, good education, and the highest personal qualities. 

Those who are now to be trained for our future Service will fly more costly, 
more complex and faster aircraft and must be prepared to shoulder even greater 
responsibilities than their predecessors. Therefore they must have the very best 
preparation which sound training methods and equipment, engineering skill and 
administrative talent can provide. This is our task in Flying Training Command, 
and we are responsible for ensuring that the same high standards set in the past 
by the aircrew of the Royal Air Force are maintained by the rising generation 
who are to carry on the torch. 

Given a continued flow of adventurous youth willing to serve their country in 
a most exciting era, Flying Training Command can produce the requisite leader- 
ship—pilots, navigators and air electronic officers—from the various schools and 
the Royal Air Force College at Cranwell. This basic training, coupled with the 


advanced specialist and post-graduate training provided by the Command, should 


From Air Marshal 


Sir Richard Atcherley, K.B.E., C.B., 


ensure that the Royal Air Force—whatever developments may occur in the future 
-will always have men of high quality who have been trained to master the 


A.F.C., Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief problems of the air in the air. 


sioned officer and the callow Royal Air Force entrant, that 

it is hard to credit that the conversion process occupies so 
brief a span of time. In a period of little more than fifteen months 
—or three years for the most comprehensive moulding process of 
all—Flying Training Command selects, accepts, trains and passes- 
out aircrews who are capable of accepting the technical responsi- 
bilities of their professions and shouldering, effectively and con- 
fidently, their responsibilities as officers to those of inferior rank. 

It is natural, with an “all-commissioned” policy for pilots, 
navigators and air electronics officers, that particular emphasis 
should be laid on developing personal qualities and the ability to 
command. The nature of flying—particularly military flying— 
requires high standards of personal qualities and leadership as well 
as of professional efficiency. Flying Training Command’s task 
is, therefore, to develop qualities of character no less than to 
produce aircrew of high technical standards. 

This problem of training men to become officers as well as 
technically competent aircrew is peculiar to air forces, where com- 
mand at junior operational level involves individuals or aircraft 
crews of strictly limited numbers. But the R.A.F. pattern of 
training is uncompromising in its demand that its end-product, so 
to speak, should be not only efficient aircrew but should have been 
inculcated with the qualities of leadership and responsibility that 
mark the officer. 

Within the command, training is tackled with an altogether 
pleasing flexibility of thought and action within the common aim. 
Although the training pattern is in general well established, 
credence in an “only way” of training is not accepted. As new 
ideas are put forward, course results are analysed or the emphasis 
on operational requirements changed, a fresh consideration is given 
to the methods that are adopted. If the operational commands 
are to be fed with a sufficient quantity of crews of the quality 
required, their future needs must be very carefully studied. 

This does not mean that a change of aircraft type in, say, Fighter 
Command, must be reflected in a corresponding change of training 
aircraft—the Operational Conversion Units serve as a transition 
stage between flying training schools and operational squadrons— 
but flying training must keep in step with an analysis of opera- 
tional emphasis. 

Nowadays, a growing number of pilots—training on the Jet 
Provost—will never have flown a piston-engined aircraft by the 
tirne they reach operational status, because R.A.F. equipment is 
now predominantly, although by no means entirely, jet. Similarly, 
the need for ever-increasing amounts of radar and electronic 
equipment is anticipated by increased training in this field, and the 
air signaller is progressively being replaced by the air electronics 
officer. Progressing techniques in navigation, too, demand more 
basic training and more advanced training for experienced men. 


S* little resemblance is there between the trained, commis- 


Flying Training Command is also responsible for the training 
of naval pilots at basic and advanced levels, air traffic controllers, 
G.C.A. and other radar approach personnel, pilot and navigation 
instructors, pilot continuation training and various refresher 
courses. It includes the Royal Air Force College at Cranwe!l, and 
the Royal Air Force Flying College at Manby. 

The structure of the Command is simple enough. Under the 
headquarters at Reading are two groups: No. 23 with its H.Q. at 
Leighton Buzzard, which is generally responsible for the Provost- 
Vampire sequence of pilot training and for refresher training, and 
No. 25 Group with its H.Q. at Manby which has a primary 
responsibility for the training of all navigators, air electronics 
officers, air traffic control officers and air signallers. H.Q. 25 Group 
is also responsible for No. 1 Initial Training School at Kirton-in- 
Lindsey. 

The principal source of R.A.F. full career pilots and navigators 
is through the R.A.F. College at Cranwell. It is not possible to do 
justice to the wide scope of the R.A.F. College within the confines 
of an article on Flying Training Command. Suffice it to say that 
the training is akin to a university education and for this the 
standard of entry must be higher than for the Flying Training and 
Air Navigation Schools. The British idea of training cadets who 
are destined from the start for higher command to fly during their 
officer training, is neither paralleled by the Scandinavian system 
(where trained pilots are selected for cadet training) nor the 
American, where selected officers—holding a degree and trained 
as navigators—are later taught to fly. Adherents there are for 
both points of view, but the Cranwell system is unlikely to be 
radically changed. 

Cranwell is an impressive place: not only for its fine buildings 


The Central Navigation and Control School at Shawbury is the training 
ground for post-graduate navigators and air traffic control personnel. 


The School’s multi-pointed star is carried on many of their aircraft. 
“Flight” photographs 



























The Leonides-engined Provost T. Mk 1 is still the standard initial R.A.F. 
trainer. It will gradually be superseded by its sleeker brother—already 
in service at Hullavington—the Viper-powered Jet Provost. 

“Flight” photographs 


Navigators are now trained “all through” during a 49-week course at 
the Air Navigation School at Thorney Island. “Bone-domes” are worn 
in Varsities as well as in the Vampire N.F.10s used for jet-experience. 
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and comprehensive equipment and for its firm traditions—formed 
in the short years since 1921—but for the remarkable quality of its 
training. The college sets out to give the finest background of 
learning and experience that can be devised; but despite all this 
the standard of pilot and navigation training is at least equal to 
that of the other training schools. The college is not confined to 
the training of pilots and navigators, and secretarial and equipment 
officers can also reach high The answer to Cranwell’s 
deserved reputation as the best ye to an R.A.F. career 
probably is te be found less in its classrooms, workshops and 
laboratories (now equipped with a four-inch section supersonic 
wind tunnel and a gas turbine flame tube research rig) than in the 
dedicated quality of its instructors, and the background of tradition 
surrounding the cadets. 

Apart from direct entries to Cranwell, it is to Kirton-in-Lindsey 
that future aircrew are posted if they pass the aircrew selection 


The cadets’ mess at Cranwell typifies the “R.A.F. university” atmo- 
sphere of the college. The Queen's Colour in the background was 
presented to the college in 1948 by King George VI. 
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centre at Hornchurch—the first “weeding-out” process facing the 
entrant. The rejection percentage at Hornchurch is high for 
relatively few applicants reach the required standards of education, 
physical fitness, or have the necessary aptitude to become aircrew. 
High standards of initial selection lower the waste and disappoint- 
ment of rejection during the training process. At Kirton the cadet 
officer (as he has already become) is given his first insight into the 
R.A.F. He is worked hard, because his training is serious. He is 
subjected to fairly intense physical training, because his new tasks 
and mental ability demand that he is fit. His basic education is 
refreshed and, if necessary, supplemented. And he starts his 
training to become an officer. 

There is more than a superficial similarity between No. 1 I.T.S. 
and a public school, for just the same qualities of leadership and 
team spirit are the common aim. The intense interest in human 
analysis that is the routine of the flight and squadron commanders 
is entirely admirable. Cadets who are unlikely to reach the 
necessary standard must be eliminated lest they waste later expen- 
sive training, but everyone is given a chance to “make the grade,” 
and their welfare and progress is studied in a way that would do 
credit to many schools. The three-month syllabus includes out- 
door leadership exercises, camps under canvas throughout the 
year, and escape and evasion exercises in rough country in all 
weathers. 

Drill, care of equipment, academic study and organized games 
do not leave the cadet much spare time, but off-duty relaxation is 
provided in comfortable sitting rooms and in a cadet mess which 
has been carefully designed to have a greater dignity than a mere 
canteen. During the last fourteen days of the course cadets use 
the officers’ mess as part of their officer training. 

In this initial training, the cadet (the National Service entry, 
incidentally, is now tapering-off) is introduced to the character- 
assessment system of reporting that will follow him through his 
R.A.F. career. It is this many-sided judgment of his character 
as well as his technical ability that is a keystone of the training 
system; particular talents can be assessed and encouraged and 
weaknesses pointed out for improvement. Years of experience 
have proved the value of investing training officers with the ——- 
sibility for this human assessment. Everywhere within the - 
mand there is quiet, yet intense enthusiasm for the most difficult, 
fascinating and engaging training process of all—the transition 
from cadet to officer and from boy to man. 

From Kirton, navigator cadets go for all-through training to the 
Air Navigation School at Thorney Island, Air Electronics Officers 
to the Air Electronics School at Swanton Morley, and pilots to 
No. 2 F.T.S. Hullavington, No, 3 at Feltwell or No. 6 at Ternhill 
for training on piston-engined Hunting Percival Provosts. Much 
has already been written about the “cell” of Jet Provosts which 
are established at Hullavington, and the successful result of the 
experimental courses. Basic training on the piston Provost is 
120 hr, with complementary ground-school lectures for the 
majority of the course. All-jet training will be built up gradually 
until—it is hoped—it becomes universal. : 

At the successful conclusion of the 36-week course (there is 
a small but fairly constant attrition of numbers as flying training 
progresses) pilots pass to one of three Advanced Flying Training 
schools for jet training—No. 5 at Oakington, No. 8 at Swinderby 
and No. 4 F.T.S. at Worksop. (The latter school shares with 
Strubby—R.A.F. Manby’s satellite airfield—the responsibility for 
refresher training.) The Vampire in various marks—two-seater 
T.lls and single-seater Mk 5s and a few Mk 9s—is standard 
equipment, but some Meteors are retained on the strength for 
refresher training. The flying commitment is again 110 hr, at the 
end of which the pupil pilot receives his wings and is passed-out 
to an Operational Conversion Unit as a pilot officer. 

At one of these schools—Swinderby—experiments have been 
carried out to assess the possibilities of increasing the flying inten- 
sity and so shortening the overall time spent on the course. The 
prospect here is hopeful. : (Py 

The same school runs a very interesting centralized servicing 


Introduction to Service life at Kirton-in-Lindsey is based on three 
months of fairly rigorous instruction, but there are pleasant rooms 
for relaxation in off-duty hours. 
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scheme. Briefly, a controller on the airfield is in direct teletalk 
communication with an operations room in the technical wing 
and is able to call for replacements as aircraft go unserviceable. 
There are thus no aircraft or airmen actually attached to the 
squadrons, but—given sufficient aircraft constantly in reserve— 
flying programmes are less likely to be disrupted by serviceability 
problems. At peak periods 50 landings an hour are made at this 
school and last year, over 20,000 hr were flown. 

The future defence policy outlined in the recent much-discussed 
White Paper, has not influenced the pattern of training to a notice- 
able extent. In any case, it does not mean that the day of the pilot 
and of flying training will ever be over. Though for some of the 
R.A.F.’s tasks, manned will be replaced by unmanned weapons, 
this must be a very gradual process; other duties will always 
demand the flexibility of the human brain in the air. Whatever 
its instruments, the Service will never be able to do without 
sufficient men of high calibre who have been trained “to master in 
the air the problems of the air.” There is an assured future need 
for flying training 

With the P.1 in the offing as the standard fighter there is a 
growing need for a trainer to replace various marks of Vampire. 
This should preferably be supersonic, but it is not axiomatic that 
Flying Training Command will again “wear dad’s boots” and 
absorb the types now in Fighter Command service, or even the 
necessarily complex two-seater Hunter, which is, perhaps, a more 
natural choice for the O.C.U.s. This problem is now receiving 
close attention from the Air Staff. 

Potential navigators come from the I.T.S. at Kirton-in-Lindsey 
also. They are posted to the very pleasantly situated station at 
Thorney Island for a 49-week course of all-through training; that 
is, all their training is at one station and on completion of their 
course they receive their flying badges and pass on to O.C.U.s. 
This is a fairly recent innovation at Thorney and so far only four 
courses of about 16 navigators each have been started. During 
their training, the cadets do about 200 hr flying in Valettas, 
Varsities and—for a taste of jet experience—in Vampire N.F.10s. 
For this work there are 18 Varsity staff pilots at Thorney for 
navigation training, four Valetta and 10 Vampire staff pilots. The 
station also runs twelve-week acclimatization courses for Canadian- 
trained navigators to provide experience in European techniques, 
notably Rebecca, Babs and Gee (these systems are not available in 
Canada) climeatology and R.A.F. procedures. 

Much of the navigation—D/R, radar and so on—is done on 
static simulators. This technique is also extensively applied at the 
Central Navigation and Control School at Shawbury, which holds 
the responsibility for intermediate post-graduate and navigator- 
instructor training. The courses last about four months and in- 
clude demonstrations of particular techniques; notably pressure- 
pattern flying and the problems of “gyro steering” relating to polar 
flight. Shawbury also trains air traffic control officers, N.C.O.s 


Cranwell’s flying 
instructors formate 
Vampire 5s — the 
standard R.A.F 
single-seat advanced 
trainer — above the 
Royal Air Force 
College. 
“Flight” photograph 
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and airmen in air traffic control duties. Separate instruction is 
given in full G.C.A. and the simplified A.C.R.7; and aircraft are 
maintained for air traffic control work—T.lls for high-level 
Q.G.H. and A.C.R.7 work, Ansons and T.1lls for G.C.A. and 
A.C.R.7 approaches and Chipmunks for medium level Q.G.H.s 
(which are practised at nearby High Ercall). Varsities are used for 
staff navigation exercises. 

On March 15, another Air Navigation School at Topcliffe was 
opened. This is the only school to fly Marathons. Through 
Topcliffe pass the radio observers, who are trained as N.C.O. 
fighter A/I operators during a 20-week course, and experienced 
navigators undergoing refresher training following a tour of ground 
duty. Training for air signallers has been done at Swanton Morley, 
but the last intake was in September last year. This station is now 
the home of an air electronics school and air signallers’ advanced 
courses. 

The most advanced training undertaken by the Command is 
that at the R.A.F. Flying College at Manby. It was formed in 1949 
from the nucleus of war-time Empire ‘Schools of Flying, Air 
Navigation and Air Armament. Its aim is to prepare G. D. officers 
for senior command and staff appointments. It presents a com- 
prehensive study of present and future techniques in tactical and 
strategic air warfare and practical experience in the problems of 
operation and handling of modern aircraft with their associated 
navigation and weapons systems. 

ree major courses are conducted at the Flying College—the 
operations course, the specialist navigation course and the opera- 
tional phase of the guided weapons course. In addition the college 
is required to investigate and develop flying and navigation tech- 
niques which may be of value wherever the R.A.F. may be called 
upon to fly or fight—the many polar flights and record-breaking 
inter-continental flights by the Aries aircraft form some of this 
work. 

Flying Training Command’s activities embrace basic and 
advanced training of pilots, navigators, air electronics officers, 
radio observers, signallers, and air traffic controllers, not only for 
the Royal Air Force but for dominion and foreign air forces as well. 
Royal Naval pilots are trained by the Command at Syerston and 
Valley on the same lines as R.A.F. pilots. In addition, Naval 
officers are trained at the Central Flying School as helicopter 
instructors. The C.F.S. at Little Rissington is the traditional home 
of flying instructional technique since it started at Gosport in 
1915. Flying instructors are trained at C.F.S. and an Examining 
Wing tests the flying standard of all schools and units in the 
Royal Air Force. 

All these functions in Flying Training Command are necessary 
for the proper fulfilment of operational duties and are carried out 
with an efficiency that has come to be expected. But it is the 
exacting and inspiring task of training a man to reach beyond his 
apparent capabilities that is so well tackled by the Command. It 
is this that is the secret of the impressiveness of its training and 
this that gives effective strength to the Force of which Flying 
Training Command is a vital part. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING COMMAND 


E in Technical Training Command are most proud to have as our task the 

training of the wide variety of tradesmen and women required to service and 
to maintain the operational aircraft and equipment which the Royal Air Force 
needs to meet its prime purpose. 

We recognize that an effective modern fighting force must be supported by 
personnel with high technical knowledge and skill and with an administrative and 
logistic backing of comparable standard. 

Since the Command was formed in 1940 this task has been met with great 
credit. In doing so we have employed a high proportion of National Service 
entrants alongside longer-serving personnel. It has been a heavy repetitive com- 
mitment to train the National Serviceman quickly so as to obtain the maximum 
period of time on productive service, and these personnel have responded in 
splendid fashion. Their achievement has been highly praiseworthy both in 
practical work and in instructional duties. 

Changing times now make us look ahead and throw into great prominence our 
youth-training schools. The Technical College has a special place as an estab- 
lishment of high standard for technical cadet and officer training. The proud 
record of achievements of apprentices from Halton and Locking in the technical 
field is well known, and the Administrative Apprentice School at Hereford is 
developing strongly. In addition the Boy Entrant Schools at Cosford and St. 
Athan are building an enviable reputation for good training. In all these schools 
a well established feature of the training is the requirement for leadership and 
character development to go hand in hand with technical teaching and progress. 
It is in this youth-field that the Command holds a particular significance for the 


Royal Air Force, 
of the future. 


as from these establishments will come the key personnel 


Nevertheless, the advent of new weapons and changing techniques will also 
make a fresh impact on those regular members of the Service whom we have 


already trained. 


traditions of the Royal Air Force. 


ing this Command with some indifference, thinking it no 
more than a large collection of instructors and classrooms, 
it is nevertheless true to state that it is the core of the Royal Air 
Force, and does by far the largest job in terms of man-hours. 
Except for aircrew, every man and woman in the Service passes 


A LTHOUGH the casual reader may be pardoned for approach- 


through the Command, often more than once. As a result it is 
much the largest of all R.A.F. Commands. 

Never before in its 17 years of existence has it faced such com- 
mitments and problems as those which now devolve upon it. 
Many parts of its vast structure perform tasks which have never 
changed greatly and will not change; but some of the most 
important branches of the Command will be severely strained by 
the fundamental, if gradual, trend towards an “all-Regular” air 
force furnished with equipment of great complexity. 

Technical Training Command came into being in May 1940, 
when the original R.A.F. Training Command was split into two 
branches during the rapid expansion caused by the outbreak of 
war. In October 1945 the Command Headquarters settled at 
Brampton Grange, and from this modest Georgian house in a 
Huntingdonshire village stretches a web of command embrac- 
ing one sixth of the men in the Service. At any given time there 
are well over 20,000 personnel actually under training within the 
Command, which offers over 300 courses of instruction backed up 
by 194 extra-mural courses at 77 manufacturers. 

Basic organization of the Command is spiit into three groups 
and one establishment of group status. A list given on p. 897 
summarizes in general terms the functions of the many schools 
and other establishments within the Command. 

To an increasing extent the R.A.F. is looking to youth-train- 
ing (as distinct from the training of adults) in order to meet the 
long-term manning requirements of a permanent air force. 

Parents, schoolmasters, advertisements and contact with boys 
already in the Service are steadily increasing the intake of Boy 
Entrants, who can apply for admission once they have reached the 
age of 154, with a view to regular service up to an ultimate age of 
55. Induction boards are held three times per year at Cosford, 
Staffs., and successful candidates are trained either at Cosford 
(principally in radio trades) or at St. Athan on the Glamorgan 
coast. 


We are therefore adapting our training facilities to ensure that 
existing skills are developed and extended to meet these new requirements. 

The future will present fresh tasks and problems, but we are confident that all the 
training demands made on us can be met ih a manner worthy of the highest 


From Air Marshal 
Sir George R. Beamish, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief 


Each school usually has more than 1,000 boys under training. 
The course lasts 18 months, and passes out qualified tradesmen at 
the age of 17 to 18, for a normal initial service of twelve years. 
In addition to training for the various aircraft engineering trades 
courses are held for a wide range of other trades, including clerks, 
cooks and signallers. 

Boys with a General Certificate of Education, or able to pass 
the Air Ministry Qualifying Examination, can begin their Air 
Force career as apprentices. The bulk of the latter are termed 
Aircraft Apprentices, who join the Service between the ages of 15 
and 17 and then complete a three-year course which passes them 
out as tradesmen of exceptional skill, with opportunities—indeed 
encouragement—to reach the highest technical posts in the Ser- 
vice. The two principal apprentice schools are Halton, up in the 
Chilterns near Wendover, and Locking, near Weston-super- 
Mare; the two schools together have a normal population of more 
than 3,000 apprentices, and the trend is upwards. Locking 
specializes in the radio trades, and its apprentices are encouraged 
to sit the appropriate City and Guilds examinations; Halton train- 
ing includes preparation in the Ordinary National Certificate. 
Apprentices normally pass out as Junior Technicians, although 
particularly good results can lead to immediate or accelerated 
promotion and a number of apprentices may be selected for Flying 
or Technical Cadetships to Cranwell or Henlow. 

Somewhat less technical but requiring a comparable standard 
of general education, the Administrative Apprentice does a 20- 
month course qualifying him in such trades as clerk secretarial, 
pay accountant or supplier I. 

All the Youth Schools provide a comprehensive pattern of train- 
ing which ensures that the boys continue and extend their general 
and technical education. They are encouraged to take part in a 
variety of sports and activities and are prepared in general service 
subjects to provide a training in leadership that will enable them 
to do themselves justice in their subsequent service career; most of 
them should reach senior N.C.O. rank and a number achieve 
commissioned status. It is noteworthy that the Royal Air Force 
is taking part in the pilot scheme for the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Award and already boys have gained successes. 

Most of the technical leaders of the future R.A.F. will be trained 
at the R.A.F. Technical College at Henlow, Beds. Previously Hen- 
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A reception officer of the W.R.A.F. at Wilmslow, Cheshire, explaining 
to a recruit the ladders of promotion in skilled and advanced trades. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING COMMAND... 


low was the home of the Officers Engineering Course, but almost 
a decade ago the whole Technical Branch of the R.A.F. was care- 
fully studied and evaluated by a committee under the late Sir 
Roderic Hill. The resulting Hill Scheme established the Technical 
College along lines somewhat similar to Cranwell as a college for 
the training of technical cadets who become full career officers of 
the Technical Branch. In addition, the College undertakes the 
training of direct-entrant graduates, and those serving personnel 
selected for permanent commissions in the Technical Branch. 
There are also a number of important post-graduate courses, 
mainly directed at the preparation of officers selected for develop- 
ment work associated with new weapons, aircraft and equipment. 

Candidates for cadetship at Henlow are mostly direct entrants 
from the VIth forms of our public and grammar schools, but some 
entrants are selected from aircraft apprentices and from suitably 
qualified airmen. The initial cadet scheme, which started in 1952, 
proved so popular that it is now split into two main channels for 
what are known as University Cadets and Henlow Cadets. 

The latter undergo a continuous three-year course at Henlow, 
where they receive general and technical education combined with 
practical training over a wide field. On the completion of their 
course they are commissioned in the Technical Branch as either 
mechanical or electrical engineers with qualifications sufficient to 
satisfy the award of a Higher National Diploma and the require- 
ments of professional institutions such as the Royal Aeronautical 
Society and the Institutions of Mechanical or Electrical Engineers. 
It has been suggested that three years in one place can allow a man 
to stagnate, but the course is leavened with numerous visits to 
R.A.F. units, government establishments and industrial firms. 

In contrast, the University Cadets start off with only one 
academic year at Henlow. They are then appointed to proba- 
tionary commissions as acting pilot officers in the Technical 
Branch, and thereupon undergo a complete three-year course at a 
university. After graduation, a further course of approximately 
six months’ duration is spent at Henlow to prepare the young 
technical officer for his first professional appointment. 

Both types of Technical Cadetship are aimed at producing full 
career officers with ent commissions in the Technical 
Branch. It is now necessary for the R.A.F. to train the majority of 
its own engineers to professional status, and this is largely the 
result of the need to compete with prosperous private industries 
in the race for technical manpower. 

Both types of cadet are encouraged to undertake flying train- 
ing to solo standard on the Chipmunk, and on the completion of 
their professional training all technical cadets can complete their 
pilot training to “wings” standard. Should they be unsuitable for 
qualification as pilots, technical cadets can train in the aircrew 
category of air electronics officer and carry out an operational tour 
before proceeding to their normal duties in the Technical Branch. 
It should be emphasized that the aircrew training is intended 
simply as a means of increasing the value of the man as a technical 
officer and not with a view to eventual aircrew employment. 
Output of Henlow cadets started in December 1955, and the first 
course of University cadets became productive last Easter. 

Particularly important courses operating at Henlow are the 
Advanced Armament course (a two-year course on conventional 
weapons and nuclear devices), various Guided Weapons courses 
and the Advanced G.W. course, intended particularly for officers 
selected for research and development work in conjunction with 
the M.o.S. and industry. 

An off-shoot of Henlow is the Debden Division, which is 
responsible for the training of signals officers. Debden actually has 
three primary commitments; the training of selected G.D. officers 
for signals staff work; the training of National Service and short- 
service officers for radar duties, and the preparation of education 
officers for the overall field of electronics. In addition, short- 
service officers are trained in armament, engines and electrical- 
and-instrument fields at Kirkham, St. Athan or Melksham. 
Candidates for these courses start off with Higher National or a 
degree and then receive up to twelve weeks specialist instruction. 


Technical cadets at the R.A.F. Technical College, Henlow, engaged 
in the determination of the weight and c.g. of a Supermarine Swift. 


As a preface to description of the training and organization of 
the ground tradesmen—who together form more than three- 
quarters of the entire Service—it is desirable to refer to the trade 
structure of the R.A.F., which dates from January 1, 1951. Ail 
non-commissioned personnel fall into one of 22 trade groups. 
From the aircraft-servicing viewpoint, Groups 1 to 4 (aircraft 
engineering, radio engineering, armament engineering, electrical 
and instrument engineering) are the most significant but the re- 
maining trades are equally essential to the Service whole. 

The ordinary run-of-the-mill airman reports first to Cardington 
in Bedfordshire, and then passes to a recruit school. During this 
stage he is trade-tested (if already qualified) or allocated a trade in 
which it is ho he will eventually qualify. Certain trades are 
open only to long-term Regulars, and others require particular 
qualifications in education or some special ability. Personnel who 
have been allotted a trade are first termed Trade Assistants, and 
are regraded Aircraftmen First-class (A.C.1) when they qualify. 

A qualified man is expected to be able to work on productive 
jobs on an operational station. A normal outlet for a qualified 
man is the group of trades classed as “skilled,” and successful com- 
pletion of “Pt.I advanced training” opens the way to a “Com- 
mand” Career up to the rank of Warrant Officer. Many trade 
groups however, need exceptional technical qualifications, and 
for this reason the “Pt.2 advanced training” courses are provided, 
through which men qualify for what are known as “advanced” 
trades. Personnel within the latter trades have a free choice of 
following a Command Career, with full disciplinary and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, or a Technician Career. Men in the 
latter “ladder” wear their stripes “the way up,” and are 
trade-tested at every stage to ensure that they maintain their ex- 
ceptional standard of technical qualification. It is possible to 
switch from the Command ladder to the Technician ladder, and 
the Service indicates at any given time which would be most likely 
to benefit a man’s career. 

The latter is quite a common characteristic within the Service 
and may come as a surprise to the many who were in the R.A.F. 
only during wartime. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the R.A.F. today is making every possible endeavour to use every 
man and woman within its ranks to the utmost advantage, and 
in the modern Air Force this results in efficient use of manpower 
which would shame many a private company. In about four years’ 
time the National Serviceman will no longer exist, and the Service 
will have to meet all its needs by recruiting regular airmen. The 
changing pattern of industry and the increasing attractiveness of 
the Service itself are working together to accelerate the influx of 
men to long-term Air Force enga ts—a trend which will! be 
assisted by the well-known bulge in the birth-rate which occurred 
during and after World War IL 

Morale has, in the past, taken constant knocks from the inccs- 
sant expansions and contractions of the Service, which have led 
to cohitinuously changing establishments and training commit- 
ments and to an insecurity of tenure which has bedevilled both 
the comfort and family life of the majority of serving personnel. 
In addition the preponderance of the National Serviceman—who 
cannot be expected to feel that he “belongs” to the Service—has 
had an adverse effect on the overall esprit de corps. 

It is now expected that the entire R.A.F. will be able to formulate 
a firm plan of service, leading to a stable establishment within each 
trade. To an increasing extent, therefore, the future airman will 
be a man with high technical qualifications who will receive first- 
class training and will then be able to serve for several years 
without being violently uprooted in any way—and, of course, 
without suddenly being made redundant. 

By such means it is hoped to counteract the drying up of the 
stream of National Service recruits; but the other major problem, 
of the increasing complexity of equipment, is proving a difficult 
nut to crack. To begin with, personal skills have to be broken 
down into a multitude of sub-skills. The problem is particularly 
acute in the electronic field, since electronic principles are now 
widely used throughout the aircraft and ground equipment of the 
R.A.F. Electronics is split into such major trade divisions as “air 
radar fitter” and “ground radar fitter” and even these have to be 














On the left is a photograph taken at the passing-out parade of No. 2 (Henlow) and No. 4 (University) entries at the R.A.F. Technical College; 
the Chief of the Air Staff is seen presenting the Norton Sword to the best all-round University Cadet; centre is a picture of a technical cadet 
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and his Chipmunk flying instructor; and on the right are two Boy Entrants at Cosford training for the trade of Ground Wireless Mechanic. 


further sub-divided in order to make the field manageable to an 
individual tradesman. 

Such sub-division makes the organization of training corres- 
pondingly complex, and there are at the time of writing 321 dis- 
tinct courses of instruction (not counting manufacturers’ courses 
for completely new or particularly complex items, such as—for 
example—the Bristol Bloodhound weapon system). 

Finally, the trend towards “systems engineering” has caused 
the Air Ministry to take a close look at the whole aspect of the 
training of technical personnel. In the past the main commit- 
ment has been to train a large number of National Service recruits 
in the shortest possible time, in order to allow them to become 
productive before their release from the Service. In general the 
productive A.C.1 has passed into a skilled trade 15 to 20 weeks 
from first joining the R.A.F. In an all-regular air force it should 
be possible to spend a more extended period in*training long-ser- 
vice personnel, making each man as valuable as possible. The 
Service recognises its need for true “systems technicians,” a 
species of super-diagnostician or super-fitter whose ability would 
exceed the limits set by the current trade groups. This need is 
likely to affect future technical training to a considerable extent. 

In any case, once a man has joined the Service he will find 
himself on a moving belt, however far away he may be geo- 
graphically. No man will be allowed to stagnate, and his own 
advancement will depend on his own efforts. W.T.G. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING COMMAND 
R.A.F. Technical College (Henlow, Beds. and Debden, Essex). 


22 Group (H.Q., Market Drayton, Salop):— 
Recruits: No. 2 Reception Unit, Cardington, Beds. (all airmen except 
aircrew); Schools of Recruit Training (8-wk course) at Bridgnorth, 
Salop; West Kirby, Cheshire; Wilmslow, Cheshire. 
Administrative trade training: No. 2 School of Administrative Trades, 
Hereford (airman clerks and suppliers); also admin. apprentices training 
school and N.C.O. discipline and G.S.T. courses. 





Apprentices at No. 1 Radio School, Locking, Somerset, receiving 
instruction on radar aerial pivot mountings and turning gear. 





R.A.F. Bircham Newton: School of Administration (equipment and 
accounts officers and officers from other services); also Officer Advanced 
Training School. 

O.C.T.U.: Officer Cadet Training Unit, Jurby, Isle of Man (all R.A.F. 
officers to ground branches except cadets for technical branch). 

R.A.F. Uxbridge: Ground Officers Selection Centre; Advanced Drill 


Unit. 
W.R.A.F, Depot: Hawkinge, Kent. 


24 Group (H.Q., Spitalgate, Lincs.):— 

Aircraft Apprentices: No. 1 School of Technical Training, Halton 
Bucks (trade groups 1, 3 and 4); also No. 1 School of Cookery. 

Boy Entrant Training: No. 2 S. of T.T., Cosford, Staffs (radio, tele- 
graphist II, clerks, suppliers, photographers, cooks, etc.); No. 4 S. of 
r.T., St. Athan, Glamorgan (trade groups 1, 3 and 4); also at St. Athan 
is the R.A.F. School of Physical Training (P.F.Os., P.T.Is. and special 
coaching). 

R.A.F. Weeton: No. 8 S. of T.T. (engine trades, M.T., safety and 
surface, etc.). 

R.A.F. Kirkham: No. 10 S. of T.T. (airframes and armament). 

R.A.F. Melksham: No. 12 S. of T.T. (electrical and instrument). 

R.A.F. Spitalgate: R.A.F. School of Education (intake to education 
branch); School of Training Organization and Method; Mess School. 

R.A.F. Sutton-on-Hull: School of Fire-fighting and Rescue. 

Also in 24 Grp. are two schools which are lodger units in other 
commands: No. 1 School of Photography at Wellesbourne and No. 2 
School of Cookery at Innsworth. 


27 Group (H.Q., Cherhill, Wilts):— 

R.A.F. Locking: No. 1 Radio School (aircraft apprentices in radio 
engineering trades and airmen in ground radar and ground wireless 
trades). 

R.A.F. Yatesbury: No. 2 Radio School (air wireless, air radar, plus 
non-R.A.F. officers on communications and radar). 

R.A.F. Compton Basset: No. 3 Radio School (telegraphist trades, 
ground wireless, teleprinters, etc.). 

R.A.F. Netheravon: Police Depot (including training for Intelligence 
and Security, and for police-dog handling). 
R.A.F. Catterick: R.A.F. Regiment Depot. 
R.A.F. Dowdeswell Court, Cheltenham: Chaplain School. 


Typical of the extra-curricular courses open to Halton apprentices is 
gliding instruction; the aircraft used are Sedbergh TX.Is. 
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MAINTENANCE COMMAND 







From Air Marshal 
Sir Richard Jordan, K.C.B., D.F.C., 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief 












AINTENANCE COMMAND, whose badge is a raven, and whose motto is 
“Service,” is the “heart” of the Royal Air Force, and it is from this heart 
that the Service, quite naturally, draws its “life-blood.” A short synopsis of the 
responsibilities of the Command will illustrate quite clearly this simile and show 
the part played by the various Maintenance Units in keeping the operational 
Commands throughout the entire Royal Air Force in fighting trim. 

We are responsible for receiving from industry, storing, accounting for and 
issuing, every item of equipment that the Service uses, from complete aircraft to 
simple domestic goods. The preparation of aircraft for issue, and continual modi- 
fication and repair of equipment in store, demands a large technical organization, 
which also gives direct assistance to the operational Commands by undertaking 
work that is beyond their technical capacity, including the repair and salvage of 
crashed aircraft. We have extensive workshop facilities engaged in the manu- 
facture of equipment, and the repair of radio and radar sets, which can most 
economically be done within the Service. 

Our task has no glory attached to it, but our morale is sustained in the know- 
ledge that unless we do our job with speed and efficiency the “fighting end” of the 
Royal Air Force cannot be maintained at an operational preparedness essential 
in the world today. It is our honour and privilege to serve all Commands of the 
Royal Air Force and to ensure that their requirements are met with alacrity. 

























Some aspects of the work of Maintenance 
Command, illustrated by ground tradesmen at 
No. 32 Maintenance Unit, St. Athan: (clock- 
wise, reading from upper left) riveting work 
on Hunter gun-ports; a Hunter fuselage 
receives attention; an ejection seat being 
fitted into the cockpit of a Hunter; lowering 
the impeller into a Derwent compressor 
casing; and testing the wiring system of a 
Link Trainer. 
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the British Isles, 


responsible. 


Training Corps, 


area 


From Air Marshal 
Sir Douglas Macfadyen, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, and 


Commandant, Air Training Corps these volunteers. 


T Christmas Island, 8,600 miles from the United Kingdom, 

No. 160 Wing, taking part in the British H-bomb tests, has 
looked to Home Command for the solution of its administrative 
problems. And even farther afield, at Edinburgh Field, near 
Adelaide, is an R.A.F. support unit (in Australia for guided-missile 
trials) which is administered from the Command’s heaquarters at 
White Waltham. Home Command indeed has a far wider orbit 
than its purely domestic title would suggest. 

As the A.O.C-in-C. remarks above, Home Command’s principal 
function lies in the pre-Service training of the Air Training Corps, 
the R.A.F, sections of the School Combined Cadet Force Con- 
tingents and the 17 University Air Squadrons, together with their 
technical and airfield construction flights. With the prospect of 
the R.A.F. becoming an all-regular force by 1962 there is a grow- 
ing importance attaching to the A.T.C., which supplies something 
like 40 per cent of the intake of boy entrants and apprentices. To 
help in attracting as many as possible of the 33,000 A.T.C. cadets 
and the 8,000 C.C.F. air cadets into the Regular Air Force the 
flying scholarship scheme is being retained, and 350 flying scholar- 
ships are being offered this year. In addition, about 1,200 cadets 
receive gliding instruction each year at the 21 A.T.C. gliding 
schools. Home Command has been reduced from six groups to 
two—No. 61 Group at Kenley and No. 64 at Rufforth, York— 
and these groups control the University Air Squadrons and the 
R.A.F. components of the C.C.F. The A.T.C. comes under the 
direct control of Home Command headquarters. 

The administration of the R.A.F. hospitals is another important 
responsibility of Home Command. In order to simplify liaison 
with the regional hospital boards of the N.H.S. such services are 
provided on a geographical basis—and thus it is a tidy arrange- 
ment for the R.A.F.’s ten hospitals, three medical rehabilitation 
units and a number of other medical establishments to be adminis- 
tered by Home Command. 

On the flying side, to refute any suggestion that Home Command 
is purely an administrative organization, are the 89,000 hours 
entered in the Command’s log-books last year. At H. Q. is the 





HOME COMMAND 


OME COMMAND is the name, given in 1950, to the Command formerly 

known as Reserve Command. It is the only Command in the United King- 
dom organized on a geographical, as opposed to a functional, basis. 
for which it is responsible are distributed not only throughout all countries of 
but also in Europe and as far afield as Australia. 
Home Command is somewhat of a misnomer. The R.A.F. Record Office and the 
R.A.F. Ctaff College, Bracknell, are also included within its administrative orbit. 

Prior to 1957, Home Command was organized into six Groups. 
reduced to two—Northern and Southern. A principal task of Home Command is 
to train and maintain the pre-Service units for which the Royal Air Force is 
These comprise the University Air Squadrons, the R.A.F. 
of School Combined Cadet Force contingents, and the Air Training Corps. 
trol of the University Air Squadrons and R.A.F. sections of C.C.F.s is exercised 
through the two Home Command Groups. 
the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Home Command, is Commandant, is con- 
trolled directly by Headquarters Home Command. A composite Cadet Branch 
has been specially established within the Headquarters for this purpose. 
which comprises between 700 and 800 Squadrons, organized 
into some 50 Wings on a County basis, is sustained by 
cadets themselves are volunteers, the 
Reserve (Training) Branch of the R.A.F., 
voluntary civilian committee. 

Closely allied to pre-Service training is recruiting, and Home Command is also 
responsible for the day-to-day implementation of Air Ministry recruiting policy 
and for looking after some 44 Recruiting Centres located throughout the U.K. 

Another major function of Home Command is the administration of many 
units which cannot conveniently be looked after by any other Command. They 
“mixed bag” 
R.A.F. hospitals, movements units and police units. 

To sum up, the main tasks of Home Command are pre-Service training, recruit- 
ing, and the administration of a wide diversity of units. 
Command has a responsibility for units more widely distributed than those of 
any other Command in the Royal Air Force. 
brought into daily touch with very many civilians who voluntarily devote a large 
proportion of their leisure time to Service duties. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing admiration and appreciation of the splendid work done by 
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The Air Training Corps, of which 
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voluntary effort. The 
officers are members of the Volunteer 
and each squadron is supported by a 














-to mention but a few—Ministry of Supply units, 









In spite of its name, Home 






In particular, Home Command is 












Examining Unit, equipped with a variety of aircraft—Devons, 
Chipmunks, Vampires, Balliols and others—which carries out 
staff officers’ instrument ratings, and visits the C.A.A.C.U.s and 
the civilian flying clubs co-operating in the flying scholarship 
scheme. There is the usual communication flight organization at 
White Waltham, and this is repeated, but on a slightly reduced 
basis, at the two group headquarters. 

Apart from major commitments such as administering the 
Record Office at Innsworth and the R.A.F. Staff College at Brack- 
nell, Home Command also looks after an almost bewildering 
diversity of miscellaneous units. These range from Ministry of 
Supply, police and movements units to little-known but interesting 
formations such as the R.A.F. detachments at various NATO 
headquarters, the Command’s international schools, the Central 
Work Study Unit and the Joint Services Language Courses. Home 
Command certainly strives to live up to its motto of “Support.” 
G.R.G. 
















The Air Training Corps is administered by Home Command, and typical 
of its activities are (left) gliding tuition and (right) equipment repair 
instruction—in this case to a Rebecca test unit. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS AND INSTITUTES 


specialist functions is briefly reviewed in the following notes. 

Some of these establishments are closely affiliated to Com- 
mands; others are of a more ubiquitous nature, serving many 
different branches of the Service. 


Central Fighter Establishment. With headquarters at West 
Raynham, Norfolk, this establishment has the task of devising, 
in concert with Fighter Command, an effective means of com- 
batting air attack against this country. Its functions include the 
study of the air defence system and the trends of future air 
attack and defence; the devising of methods of using fighter air- 
craft to increase tactical efficiency; and the evolving of tactical 
principles designed to increase the efficiency of the U.K. fighter 
force. 

C.F.E., which is commanded by A. Cdre. E. L. Colbeck-Welch, 
carries out tactical trials of new fighter aircraft and equipment. 
It is also much concerned with global fighter techniques and is 
the co-ordinating authority for all fighter tactics, especially in 
relation to new weapons and equipment. C.F.E. specialists 
visit the fighter units to exchange ideas and information on fighter 
tactics; interchange visits are organized with the Commonwealth 
and allied air forces, and there is close collaboration with the 
research and development establishments. On the training side, 
C.F.E. is concerned with the development of training methods, 
the training of squadron commanders and potential squadron 
commanders and flight commanders, and the centralized traininz 
of instrument-rating examiners. 

The Flying Wing at West Raynham comprises four units, two 
connected with trials and two on the training side. The trials 
units are the Air Fighting Development Squadron and the Night 
All-Weather Wing. On the training side there is the Day Fighter 
Leaders’ School and an Instrument Training Squadron. These 
squadrons are currently operating with Javelins, Hunters, Vam- 
pire T.11s and Meteor 7s. 


Central Reconnaissance Establishment. This establishment 
has been formed in Bomber Command to control the U.K. photo- 
graphic squadrons. The units and establishments centralized 
through C.R.E. include the U.K. Reconnaissance Force (virtu- 
ally a strategic reconnaissance force), a — Air Reconnaissance 
Intelligence Centre and the Joint School of Photographic 
Interpreters. 

C.R.E. carries out tasks for all three services and also for 
certain government departments and intelligence agencies. 
Normally tasks are fed direct to C.R.E. by an inter-service 


r | SHE work of several R.A.F. formations performing certain 


FLIGHT 


priorities board sitting at Air Ministry. The global P.R. Valiants 
and P.R. Canberras of the U.K. Reconnaissance Force can there- 
fore be called upon in peace-time to carry out such varied tasks 
as, for instance, map surveys over British Borneo and Malaya to 
such domestic chores as photographic reconnaissance for town 
and country | apne and for the Forestry Commission. In 
war-time its role can be envisaged as being in P.R. support of the 


At the Central Fighter Establishment, West Raynham, tactics for all fighter operations are developed. Above, right, four pilots are seen 


leaving the Day Fighter Leaders’ School at the Establishment ofter briefing. 
the English Electric P.1A, precursor of the R.A.F.’s P.1B, which is eagerly awaited. 


assessed at C.F.E.: 


low is the most advanced mach ine yet to have been 
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C.R.E. is also charged with improv- 
ing operational P.R. techniques, including radar reconnaissance. 
In command of the Establishment is A. . D. S. Radford. 

No. 90 (Signals) Group. This group is responsible for the 
greater part of the signals organization of the Royal Air Force, 
and for development of methods and equipment. Its sphere 
of activity extends beyond that of pure communications, and 
much of its work is necessarily secret. Formed shortly after the 
war, the group took over the functions of several comparable 
formations whose work played a decisive part in the success of 
many important R.A.F. operations. The present A.O.C. is A.V-M. 
L. Dalton-Morris. 

Central Servicing Development Establishment. This estab- 
lishment is at Winthorpe, and is under the command of G/C. 
A. Pyke. Its purpose is to secure uniformity in the approach to 
servicing policy. The scope of the establishment covers investiga- 
tion of future servicing requirements and the development of 
efficient methods and techniques before, and subsequent to, the 
introduction of aircraft and other equipment into the Service. 
It is responsible for the production of servicing schedules, the 
scaling of servicing equipment, the detailing of manpower estab- 
lishment scales and advising on suitable trade structures. 

C.S.D.E. officers work inside the aircraft firms on an equal- 
partner basis with Ministry of Supply project teams, with the 
result that C.S.D.E. recommendations, made with an eye on the 
practical aspect of servicing in the R.A.F., can often influence 
design changes. Fundamentally, it is C.S.D.E.’s task to ensure 
that aircraft designs impracticable from the maintenance point 
of view do not get beyond the drawing board stage. 

The range of C.S.D.E. activity includes servicing aspects not 
only of aircraft and ancilliary equipment but also of guided and 
atomic weapons. The establishment is becoming increasingly 
involved as the “new look” policy for air armament is developed. 
C.S.D.E. is under the direct control of Air Ministry. 


Central Medical Establishment. The majority of medical con- 
sultants and specialists in the R.A.F. are based at this London 
establishment. Such specialists are available for consultation on 
difficult cases and give the ultimate decision on the fitness of 
officers and aircrew. Civilian medical consultants to the R.A.F. 
also work through the Central Medical Establishment. At 
C.M.E. is a small acoustics laboratory where studies on hearing 
and noise are carried out. In Co: is G/C. O. S. M. Williams. 


Dental Traini Establishment. A lodger unit on R.A-F. 
Halton, this establishment is responsible for thé initial Service 
training of dental officers on appointment to commissions and for 
the training of all dental personnel in the R.A.F.—dental surgery 
attendants, dental hygienists and dental technicians. It is the 
manning office for the R.A.F. dental branch and is responsible 
for the trade testing of all airmen and airwomen of the Dental 
Branch at home and overseas. It is also responsible for the 
allocation of dental airmen and airwomen to stations within 
Commands at home and overseas. In command is G/C. 
V. H. Weeks. 


Institute of Aviation Medicine. Located at Farnborough, this 
establishment is under the functional control of the Director 
General of Medical Services. It is engaged in research into the 
problems of aviation medicine, including those relating to the 
operational efficiency of R.A.F. aircrews, aircrew of the civil air 
corporations, test pilots of the M.o.S. and the aircraft industry; 
safety and survival in flying emergencies, on the ground 


NATO strategic air forces. 


aircrew 
and in the water; and research into the human factors involved in 
the operation and control of guided missiles. The Institute is 
also responsible for the training of personnel of the R.A.F. 
and other air forces in the principles of aviation medicine. It 
also maintains a close liaison with similar institutes overseas, 
especially those in NATO. 

e work of the Institute is divided into a number of sections, 


One of the advanced equipments of the C.F.E. is the Army No. 3 Mk 7 


sores 






















Anti-Aircraft Radar; it is used by the Interception Analysis Unit. 






A subject at the R.A.F. Institute of Aviation Medicine, Farnborough, 
seated in an automatic ejection seat, is seen wearing a pressurized 
waistcoat and protective helmet. 


some of the more interesting of which are the High Altitude 
Research Unit (basic research into the physiology of altitude); 
the Applied Physiology Development Unit (concerned with 
clothing, headgear, oxygen masks, survival equipment, etc.); the 
Applied Psychology Research Unit (cockpit design, instrument 
panel standardization and fatigue problems); the Acceleration 
Unit (centrifugal accelerations, g stresses); and the Climatic 
Research Unit (problems of heat and cold on crew and equip- 
ment). In addition Naval officers at the Institute carry out 
investigations into aviation medicine problems as they affect the 
Royal Navy (such as those connected with under-water ejection). 
The Institute is under the command of G/C. H. L. Roxburgh. 

Medical Training Establishment. This Warton establish- 
ment is concerned with the medical training of airmen and air- 
women, provides Service training for new medical officers, 
and is responsible for the initial training of nursing attendants. 
It also co-ordinates training of personnel for all other medical 
trade groups, including those “a dispensers, radiographers and 
laboratory technicians. The Establishment implements the policy 
on career structures of airmen and aitwomen in the medical trade 
groups and is responsible for the organization of all trade test 
boards of airmen and airwomen serving in the Medical Branch. 
There is a School of Hygiene at Warton which carries out 
research into hygienic problems. The Establishment is under the 
command of W/C, F. S. Krusin. 

Institute of Pathology and Tropical Medicine. Under the 
command of G/C. W. P. Stamm, at Halton, is this specialist 
R.A.F, unit, concerned with the study of pathology and tropical 
medicine. In addition to a number of research projects it carries 
out specialist pathological examinations connected with tropical 
diseases, e.g. malaria and dysentery, and other examinations such 
as the bacteriological and chemical analysis of water. There is a 
department of aviation pathology where the study of aircrew 
accidents from the medical point of view is carried out. One of 
the Institute’s pathologists normally visits the scene of crashes, 
particularly fatal ones, and usually attends post-mortems to 
attempt to ascertain the cause of such accidents from the medical 
aspect. The Institute also assists in the training of medical 
officers. G.R.G. 
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HE Women's Royal Air Force can look to the future with confidence. 
The need to increase the numerical strength of women in the Royal Air Force 
was stressed by the Secretary of State in the memorandum which accompanied 
the recent Air Estimates, and there is no doubt that the requirement for skilled 
and intelligent officers and airwomen will increase in the years to come. 

As an integral part of the Royal Air Force we are proud to know that we can 
play a part in the all-Regular Service of the future, in which the emphasis is to be 
on quality, both of personnel and equipment. The spirit of the Women’s Royal 
Air Force was forged in the days of the Royal Flying Corps, and the women of 
today who are given the opportunity of serving with the Royal Air Force will 
prove that they too are imbued with the same spirit of courage and devotion to 
duty as were their predecessors who served in the W.R.A.F. in 1918, and more 
recently the many thousands of women who made such a magnificent contribution 

















From Air Commandant to victory as the Women's Auxiliary Air Force in World War Il. I feel confident 
M. H. Barnett, C.B.E., that the needs of the future will be met, and that the Women's Royal Air Force 
Director, W.R.A.F. will share fully in the tasks which lie before us. 













































Air Force has suffered since 1945/6 it is reassuring to find door is not entirely closed, since W.R.A.F. air radar fitters and 
that, far from any question of disbandment, this excellent air radar mechanics are frequently airborne on air test, and many 

force is vigorously seeking recruits. The present strength of the _ is the airwoman who has been able to secure the occasional flight 
W.R.A.F. is of the order of 5,000 officers and airwomen, and as__ by way of gaining “air experience.” 
the R.A.F. moves towards the concept of an all-Regular force About a third of the Women’s Royal Air Force leave the Service 
so more W.R.A.F. are likely to be required to take over some each year, often because of marriage. New methods of recruit- 
proportion of the vacancies, especially in those trades to which ing, however, are being examined with a view to increasing 
they are particularly suited, e.g., radar operators, fighter plotters, the strength of the W.R.A.F., and meanwhile the recruit centre 
operations clerks, photographic interpreters, M.T. drivers, cooks at Wilmslow, the Ground Officers’ Selection Centre at Uxbridge 
and clerks and the W.R.A.F. Officer Cadet Training Unit at Hawkinge con- 

One of the interesting facets of this post-war Women’s Royal _ tinue to be the gateways to an admirable career. G.R.G. 
Air Force is the changed pattern from that of the W.A.A.F. com- 
ponents of the war years. The integration of the Women’s Royal 
Air Force with the R.A.F. in 1949 put an end to the airwoman’s 
somewhat restricted rdle, and it is now a frequent practice for 
W.R.A.F. officers to take over senior staff positions formerly 
occupied by the R.A.F. To give an example, at both South Cerney 
und Benson, the posts of Senior Equipment Officer are at present 
held by W.R.A.F. squadron officers. From the other ranks’ point 
of view integration works equally well. Out of 22 R.A.F. trade *y : 
groups, airwomen are eligible for no fewer than 18. i 

For the W.R.A.F. officer the Service, despite the recent alarums, (Cornet trio from the ' ; ‘, 
continues to offer a highly satisfying career. The Secretarial, Women’s Royal Air & | 
Equipment, Education, Catering and Technical Branches, plus force Central Band. ’ 
General Duties (Ground Section), provide variety and interest, 
added to which there is the attraction of overseas postings. 
W.R.A.F. officers and airwomen are at present serving in 2nd 
T.A.F., the Middle East (Aden and Cyprus), Fontainebleau and 
Oslo (NATO commitments) and the Far East (one fortunate 
W.R.A.F. officer was recently serving at Hong Kong). There 
are also two no doubt highly prized postings, by way of the R.A.F./ 
U.S.A.F. exchange scheme, to the Pentagon and Colorado Springs. 

One interesting and fairly recent development is the training 
of W.R.A.F. nursing attendants to S.R.N. standards. Those 
aspiring to this level sign-on for six years instead of the more usual 
three-, four- or five-year engagements and take a preliminary P 
nursing attendants’ course at Weeton. Apart from those W.R.A.F. 
trades with which we are familiar that of dental hygienist (special- At the R.A.F. Hospital, 
izing in the care of teeth and gums) is of interest, while the most £E/y—a W.R.A.F. dis- 
recently introduced trade is that of kennelmaid. Candidates for penser mixes ointment. 
this trade undergo a four weeks’ training course at the R.A.F. 
Police Depot at Netheravon, where eventually they are stationed 
to look after police dogs under training. Although W.R.A.F. 


Di TE the gradual run-down that the Women’s Royal personnel are traditionally debarred from flying duties even this 






(Left) This W.R.AF.— 
S.A.C.W. Una Taylor 
—is a member not 
of a station but of a 
squadron: she is a 
photographer with No. 
74 + «=6(“Tiger”) Sqn. 










(Right) A WRAF. 
officer inspects food 
under preparation in a 
station cookhouse. 







